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Che Cromwwells of America. 


——<——— 


SIEMBERS of the Cromwell stock, 
though they are still numerous in 
North America, have to a great 
extent died out of the old country. 
This remark is made, not in reference to the 
Protectoral branch only, but to various off- 
shoots parting company with the central 
stem of the Midland Counties before Oliver 
became conspicuous, and now only dimly 
traceable through early parish registers, testa- 
mentary documents, and ecclesiastical pre- 
sentations. And some of these evidences, 
it may be observed, crop up in very un- 
suspected quarters. For instance, there are 
several such existing in the registers of rural 
parishes round Devizes in Wiltshire, as well 
as in the neighbouring county of Somerset, 
and in the city of Bath—in places, that is 
to say, where the name of Cromwell has long 
been unheard. Moreover, the title has dis- 
appeared from the peerage. But Cromwell, 
as a patronymic, is not the only illustrious 
name which has been gradually suffering 
eclipse ; and we must rest contented with 
the assurance that its memory at least will 
never die. Not a few cases of disappearance 
arose from the action of sundry cautious or 
prejudiced individuals, in the era of reaction, 
discarding the name of Cromwell and re- 
assuming the family a/zas of Williams; but 
still more from the practice, which early set 
in, of emigration to New England and Mary- 
land. In that country there would be little 
temptation in aftertimes to put the name 
under a bushel. The tendency would be 
rather the other way; and the result has 
been, as stated above, that Cromwells are 
now found scattered over the Eastern States ; 
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they have even penetrated California. Mark 
Noble quotes the History of Massachusetts 
Bay as authority for the existence of a valiant 
and wealthy bucanier, known in the Western 
seas as Captain Cromwell, who died at Boston 
as far back as “about 1646.” We are not 
to suppose that the old sea-rover went thither 
in pursuit of religious freedom ; but in less 
than a dozen years after his death, we have 
abundant evidence in the Land-agency Office 
of Annapolis of the presence of more per- 
manent and law-abiding settlers bearing the 
same name; of which, more anon. At a 
still earlier period than the above, namely, in 
James I.’s time, Henry Cromwell of Upwood, 
third son of Sir Henry Cromwell of Hinchin- 
broke, had interested himself in the settle- 
ment of Virginia, and was one of the 
“adventurers” who advanced money to culti- 
vate that province. The fictitious story of 
Oliver Cromwell’s being frustrated by royal 
mandate when attempting to embark for 
America, no doubt obtained popular currency 
from the known fact that so many of his 
name from time to time pursued the like 
course. The principal point of attraction 
seems to have been Maryland rather than 
New England, for the following reason. As 
the Lords Baltimore had in succession pro- 
cured for their territory in Maryland charters 
favourable to religious freedom, in the in- 
terests of those who, like themselves, held the 
Romish faith, sober Protestants shared in the- 
privilege; so that it came to pass that 
members of the Church of England, who 
were excluded by rigid Puritanism from 
Massachusetts, and Puritans, on the other 
hand, who found Virginia too hot for them, 
alike found refuge in this intermediate pro- 
vince. Other inducements to colonize the 
Baltimore territory were made from time to 
time. It was understood that fifty acres, 
more or less, were free to all comers, and 
that everyone might claim it, whether rich or 
poor. Here is an early entry from -the 
Annapolis records: In 1653, ‘‘Geessam [Ger- 
shom ?] Cromwell demands land for his own 
transportation and for the transportation of 
his wife and daughter.”—Liber iv., folio 49. 
Annapolis is the county town of Anne- 
Arundel, and capital of the State of Mary- 
land; from the City of Baltimore it is distant 
about eighteen tiles. 
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The question that Americans then naturally 
ask is: ‘‘ Whence did these early Cromwellians 
spring? Do we, or do we not, possess amongst 
us the direct descendants of the Protector? 
Our own personal tastes—the tastes, that is 
to say, of some of us, together with various 
family traditions, seem to point to an affirma- 
tive issue; though, after the lapse of two 
centuries, the documentary evidence has con- 
fessedly become obscure and intricate.” 

In answering this question, it will be well 
to commence by removing certain miscon- 
ceptions; and first, in respect of cognate 
descent from the Protector through the Clay- 
poole connection. Although it is an indis- 
putable fact that the children of Elizabeth 
Claypoole, Cromwell’s second daughter, died 
without issue, the belief, nevertheless, long 
prevailed in the States, owing to the number 
and prominence of Claypooles there resident, 
that the link was well authenticated. The 
owners of the name, it is presumed, are by 
this time pretty well disabused of the con- 
ception ; but it may be interesting to make 
a short digression in their favour, before 
treating of the Cromwells proper ; First, as 
furnishing a creditable set-off against the 
moral shadow cast by Mark Noble on the 
memory of John Claypoole, the Protector’s 
son-in-law ; and secondly, as associating the 
name with the triumphant march of American 
Independence. 

James Claypoole, the brother of Jobn, 
quitted the old country for New England 
when somewhat advanced in years ; but pre- 
vious to that event, his eldest son John, 
having become intimate with William Penn, 
had accompanied the philanthropist to Phila- 
delphia in 1682, in the capacity of surgeon, 
in 1689 he was holding the more prominent 
office of Sheriff of Philadelphia. In Penn’s 
Diary are preserved one or more letters con- 
firmatory of this friendship. John’s grand- 
son William was the husband of Elizabeth 
Griscom, who, as “ Betsey Claypoole,” long 
carried on the upholstery business in Phila- 
delphia, and was the maker of the first 
American standard flag. In this first standard 
she arranged the thirteen stars in a circle, and 
the form of her star, with its five points, is 
still retained throughout the States. Her 
house of business was No. 239, Arch Street, 
and was still standing in 1885. In Harper's 


Magazine for July, 1873, may be seen a 
narrative of George Washington’s visit to her 
establishment in 1777, in company with 
George Ross of Maryland (who was her 
brother-in-law). Betsey Claypoole died in 
1833, aged eighty-six years, and the flag- 
making business continued for some time to 
be carried on by her daughter Clarissa Clay- 
poole; but this lady, as a member of the 
Society of Friends, becoming increasingly 
unwilling that her handiwork should be 
utilized for belligerent objects, eventually 
relinquished the occupation. 

Returning to James Claypoole, with whom 
we began, an extract from a letter of his, 
written in England, in 1682, preserved in the 
Philadelphia Historical Society, may here be 
recited: “My eldest son John,” says he, 
“is going away this week in the Amzuty, 
R. Dymond, Pens., to be assistant-surgeon 
to William Penn. I have bought five thousand 
acres of land, and have fitted John out with 
all things necessary. His employment is very 
creditable, and if he is diligent and sober, 
may come in a few years’ time to be very 
profitable. . . I have a great drawing in 
my own mind to remove thither with my 
family ; so that I am given up, if the Lord 
clears my way, to be gone next Spring,—it 
may be, about a year hence.” 

Pursuant to this “drawing” towards a 
land of freedom, James Claypoole, in the 
following year, reached Philadelphia by the 
ship Concord, carrying with him his wife 
Helena; his four remaining sons, James, 
Nathaniel, George, and Joseph; and his 
three daughters, Mary, Helena, and Priscilla; 
besides five servants. From this stock nu- 
merous representatives have branched oft 
in various directions ; and their annals, we 
feel assured, can well afford to stand on their 
own merits. We now go on with the repre- 
sentatives of the Cromwell name. 

In meeting a second misconception, it will 
hardly be necessary to warn the reader off 
from Negroland. Yet it may not pass un- 
noticed that among the commercial announce- 
ments made by persons of this name in 
Philadelphian and other newspapers and 
directories, the advertisers not unfrequently 
turn out, upon inquiry, to belong to the 
coloured race. Nor must we blame the inno- 
cent ambition of men who, after emancipation 
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from the condition in which they were known 
only as Tom or Nick, and finding themselves 
at liberty to adopt their own patronymics, 
sought to identify themselves with such 
houses as Raleigh, Trevelyan, Sydney, Russell, 
Talbot, or Cromwell; besides that in many 
cases they did but call themselves after their 
own masters. If this explanation suffice not, 
more domestic consanguinity will not be 
worth the tracking. 

There were two principal Cromwellian 
groups in Maryland, those of Baltimore City, 
and those of Ceci! County. The former were 
the earliest on the scene by perhaps half a 
century, though other arrivals would naturally 
occur from time to time, claiming clanship 
with their predecessors, and intermarrying 
with them; other kindred families associ- 
ated with them being those of Hammond, 
Bond, Rattenbury, Woolghist, Trahearne, 
Wilson, etc. With the Cecil County group, 
who went over near the middle of the 
eighteenth century, descent from Oliver 
Protector is out of the question, since the 
pedigree of the Protectoral House at that 
period is thoroughly well known and defi- 
nitely recorded. If existing anywhere, it 
must be sought among those of the previous 
century. 

The first oral tradition to be noticed is 
that of Miss Katharine Cromwell of Wash- 
ington, living in 1885, and who, if still alive, 
must be ninety-four years of age. Her state- 
ment is to the effect “that among the indi- 
viduals constituting an early colony of 
Cromwells, Hammonds, and Bonds, the 
eldest of the Bonds was named Peter, and 
that one of the Cromwells was a William, 
born in the old country in 1678, and dying 
in 1735, and that his wife’s name was 
Mary.” All very true probably, and seemingly 
built on transmitted dates. We have to see 
how far it dovetails with other facts. Miss 
Cromwell is aunt to Mr. Thomas Cromwell, 
of 906, First Street, N.W. Washington. 

A more positive narrative rests on the 
testimony of Mrs. Sidney Norris, residing at 
Olney, near Ilchester, in Howard County, 
Maryland (Zorn Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Cromwell, of Baltimore, M.D.), a 
lady conspicuous for her intelligent interest 
in the ancestral story. Here we are first 


introduced to a barrister, named Richard 





Cromwell, practising in Huntingdonshire, in 
England, whose three sons (keeping an eye 
on the Annapolis records), John, William, 
and Richard, were grown men in 1670. But 
what was the exact era of this Huntingdon 
barrister? His age would very well fit in 
with that of Richard, the son of Sir Philip 
Cromwell, born in 1617 (Noble’s Protectoral 
House, i., 357), but that Richard seems to 
have left a daughter only. This solution 
failing us, it must be admitted that there is 
no other printed record capable of supplying 
the want; and we must therefore suppose 
him to be one of the (then) numerous Crom- 
wells whose memorial is still shrouded in a 
parish register. Neither may we identify 
him with Richard, son of Henry Cromwell, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, for that 
Richard, being born in 1665, could not have 
been the father of sons grown up in 167<¢; 
even if it could be shown that any of Henry’s 
children ever went to America. It has, 
indeed, been suggested that Richard and 
William, sons of the Lord-Lieutenant, be- 
coming, like the rest of their brothers and 
sisters, unfortunate, were dropped out of 
notice by the family biographers, and that 
the story of their obscure and early deaths 
might more truly have taken the form of 
emigration to America; but as there were 
already on the Transatlantic scene still older 
persons bearing their name, they really are 
not wanted to help us out of the difficulty, 
and we may therefore go on with Mrs. 
Norris’s narrative. 

RICHARD CROMWELL, though he appears 
never to have set foot in America, acquired 
the grant of a large estate in Frederick 
County, subsequently known as Cromwell’s 
Manor. He was also one of the largest, if 
not the very largest landowner in Baltimore ; 
and the estates thus acquired, together with 
town-houses in Baltimore City, are still en- 
joyed by his descendants, who are persons 
of good fortune and standing. The family 
carried over with them from the old country 
a large stock of household plate, engraved 
with a Cromwell coat-of-arms. There is no 
trace of Richard’s will in America. A search 
at Peterborough, in England, would probably 
bring it to light. The next in descent to be 
noticed is : 

Joun CroMWELL, styled “of Fairfield,” 
L—2 
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one of the Baltimore estates. He married 

Elizabeth Todd, and had three sons, namely : 
I. Richard, of whom presently. 

II. Colonel Thomas Cromwell, of Bedford 

County, Pennsylvania, where, about 

1785, in conjunction with partners, 

he established the first iron-works, 

west of the Susquehanna. In 1787, 

a new county being formed out of 

a part of Bedford, Colonel Crom- 

well, being on the commission, 

caused it to be named Hunting- 

don, and one of its townships is 











after her death to Hannah Rattenbury and 
her heirs for ever. The next in succes- 
sion is: 

Joun CroMWELL, of Fairfield, who marries 
Hannah Rattenbury (Hannah was born in 
1704), and is subsequently represented by 
another Richard of Baltimore, M.D., father 
(by Miss Hammond) of Mrs. Norris afore- 
said. But it is evident that.two or more 
generations have been lost sight of in this 
sketch ; and as there were divers contempo- 
rary kinsmen, it may be as well to complete 
this section by recording the titles of the 














A RESIDENCE OF THE CROMWELLS IN CECIL COUNTY, AMERICA. 


called Cromwell. Descendants of 
this gentleman are believed to be 
still extant. 
III. John Cromwell, M.D., died s. f. 
RICHARD CROMWELL, of Fairfield. <A 
will bearing his name, preserved at Anna- 
polis, 17th August, 1717, mentions Elizabeth 
as the name of his wife, and Richard and 
John as his two sons; while Thomas Crom- 
well is the name of a cousin. By this will, 
slaves are bequeathed, but no real estates 
are devised. One of the legacies is that of 
a negro girl to Margaret Rattenbury, and 





Cromwell charters, etc., preserved in the 
Land Office at Annapolis, not hitherto re- 
ferred to: 

1670. A warrant, granted 19th December, 
to George Yale for 600 acres. Three hun- 
dred of them, bearing the name of “ Crom- 
well’s Adventure,” are at the same time 
assigned to John and William Cromwell, of 
Calvert County (Liber xvi., fo. 151). Sixty- 
five years later, “ Cromwell’s Adventure” is 
re-surveyed for William’s two grandsons, 
William and John. 

1680. Will of William Cromwell, signed 
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by himself and his wife, Elizabeth Trahearn. 
Mention is made of two brothers, John and 
Richard ; of two sons, William and Thomas, 
though there were others. The lands willed 


are ‘Cromwell’s Adventure,” ‘ Mascall’s 
Hope,” and “Hunting Quarter.” Will 
proved 3rd March, 1684-5. 

1723. Will of Thomas Cromwell. Two 


sons are mentioned, Thomas and Oliver. 
The lands devised are “Kensey,” to his 
brother John Ashman; “Oliver’s Chance,” 
to John Cromwell; “ Maiden’s Chance” and 
“Oliver's Range,” with “Cromwell’s Chance,” 
to the two sons. Proved in the same year ; 
but the four exors., William Cromwell and 
John Ashman, two cousins, viz., John Crom- 
well and George Bailey, together with his 
eldest son, all immediately after resigned the 
office. No reason stated. 

1731 or 1733. “South Canton,” being a 
part of the Fairfield estate, granted to Robert 
Clarkson in 1680, is now assigned to Captain 
John Cromwell. 

1733. Will of John Cromwell. Four chil- 
dren mentioned—Margaret, John, Hannah, 
and Anne. Lands willed are: Three tracts 
in ‘Gunpowder Forest,” called “ Cromwell’s 
Park,” ‘“‘Cromwell’s Chance,” and ‘“Crom- 
well’s Addition.” The land formerly held by 
Thomas Cromwell in “ Whetstone Neck” to 
be sold for his debts. His wife Hannah 
(Rattenbury) executrix. Proved goth May, 
1734. The widow remarried within the 
same year William Worthington, at St. Paul’s. 

1730. Will of William Cromwell. Four 
sons, William, Alexander, Joseph, and Wool- 
ghist. Lands willed: “The Deer Park,” 
and ‘“Cromwell’s Enlargement.” Witnesses : 
John Cromwell, Joshua Cromwell, and George 
Ashman. Proved 12th February, 1735. 

1745. Will of John Rattenbury, in favour 
of his nephew, John Cromwell. 

1813. “South Canton,” and “ Hay- 
Meadow,” two portions of Fairfield re-sur- 
veyed and patented as one tract for Richard, 
son of John Cromwell (by Elizabeth Todd). 

It now remains to take note of the Crom- 
wells of Cecil County, and of their offshoot 
in Kentucky. Here we have to begin with 
Thomas Cromwell, of Huntingdonshire, in 
the old country, who in the early part of the 
eighteenth century married a Welsh lady, 
named Venetia Woolgrish, or Woolghist, and 








himself died in England, leaving two sur- 
viving sons, John Hammond Cromwell, and 
Vincent Cromwell, who, with their widowed 
mother, passed over to America in 1763 to 
join the Cromwells of Baltimore, with whom 
they claimed kinship, and apparently had 
full warranty for so doing. The elder son at 
that time was twenty years of age, and 
Vincent was eleven. The family at first 
located themselves at Port Tobacco, in the 
southern part of Maryland, but eventually 
secured an abiding-place on the ridge of an 
imposing plateau called Mount Pleasant, in 
Cecil County, in the north-east corner of the 
State; their own particular domain bearing 
the name of Cromwell’s Mountain, subse- 
quently corrupted into “Cromley’s Moun- 
tain,” for such is the name of the neighbour- 
ing railway station on the Columbia and 
Port-Deposit line. The quaint old family 
residence, which still dominates this table- 
land, stands in the midst of a farm of 300 
acres, at a spot between the main road and 
the Susquehanna River, and about a mile 
and a half from Rowlandville Station on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railway. 
It is constructed partly of stone, but princi- 
pally of timber, sheathed with clap-boards 
and surmounted by a gambrel roof. Inside 
the house the walls of the rooms are scored 
all over in diamond pattern, and the floors 
are, from age and settlement, far from level. 
The founders of the house sheltered it with 
Lombardy poplars; but perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the place is a quad- 
rangular enclosure not far from the house, 
surrounded by a box-hedge six feet in height. 
This is the family cemetery, and here may 
be spelt out the brief memorials of many a 
Henry, a Venetia, an Oliver, or a Henrietta 
of the illustrious clan. 

Here lived and died the elder of the two 
brothers aforesaid, John Hammond Crom- 
well. His wife’s name was Mary Hammond 
Dorsay. His children were: I. Henrietta- 
Maria, who married Reuben Reynolds, and 
became the mother of Dr. John Cromwell 
Reynolds, surgeon of the U.S. army, and 
others. _ By her second husband, John 
Briscoe, of Kent County, Maryland, there 
was also issue. II. Matilda, married to 
Mr. Harlan. III. Frances. IV. Delia, 
married to Richard H. Keene, of Kentucky, 
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all of whom left descendants, His will, 
which was proved October 12, 1819, is 
registered at Elkton (Lib. G. G., No. 7, 
fo. 309). The old family house, which it 
seems he had named “Success,” he leaves 
in succession to the Harlan family, and then 
to Dr. John Cromwell Reynolds aforesaid. 
It is still occupied by relatives; but as he 


had no sons the name ot Cromwell has there 
died out. One of his surviving representa- 
tives is Mrs. Stacey, of Oswego, in New 
York State, wife of Colonel M. H. Stacey, of 
the U.S. army. Among other provisions of 
his will, Mr. Cromwell frees his slaves. 

Now, in respect of Vincent, the younger 
brother of John Hammond Cromwell, he 
appears to have moved into the neighbour- 


OLIVER CROMWELL OF KENTUCKY. 


II. Benjamin, born 1782. His children 





ing State of Kentucky (where, in fact, both 
the brothers had acquired estates), settling 
near Lexington, about 1793, where he died 
in the same year as his brother, 1819. By 
his wife, Rachel Wilson, he had eleven 
children, as follows : 

I. John, born 1781, whose descendants 


live in Ohio. 





are: 1, John; 2, Oliver; 3, 
Alvin; 4, William ; 5, Howard ; 6, 
Vincent ; 7, Marcus ; 8, Caroline ; 
9, Nancy. Of this group, John 
was recently reported as living at 
the age of eighty. Oliver, the 
second son, must be the gentleman 
who, a few years back, while pass- 
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ing through Cape Town on a cos- 
mopolitan tour, attracted so much 
notice by his characteristic bearing 
and physiognomy, that a resident 
artist, Mr. Barnard, was happy to 
secure several photographs from 
him. These are now in England. 
One of them we offer to the 
reader. 

III. Joseph, of Lexington, in Missouri, 
where his descendants still flourish. 

IV., V., VI. Joshua, Vincent, and Oliver; 
this last possibly identical with 
the Oliver Cromwell of Carolina 
who, in 1828, published a poera 
entitled Zhe Soldier's Wreath, in 
celebration of General Jackson’s 
defence of New Orleans. 

VII., VIII., IX., X., XI. Sarah, Rebecca, 
Hannah, Rachel, and Mary. One 
of these daughters was the mother 
of the present Hon. Cromwell 
Adair, of Kentucky. Hannah, the 
third mentioned, married Nathaniel 
Ford, whose daughter is the wife of 
H. Hammond Randolph. Mrs. 
Ford died in 1881, at the age of 
ninety-two. 

During the War of Independence, two 
names, conspicuous on the American side, 
were Captain William Cromwell and Major 
Stephen Cromwell, both from the vicinity of 
Baltimore City. A third member of the 
family was John Cromwell—who entertained 
at his house near “ Rye Pond,” New York, 
Generals Washington and Lafayette—de- 
scribed as a descendant of John, cousin of 
the Protector, and son to Sir Oliver, of 
Hinchinbroke. 

Sidney Cromwell, in 1776, at New York, 
published an essay entitled  Solitical 
Opinions. 

Mrs. C. T. Cromwell, in 1849, was the 
author of Over the Ocean; or, Glimpses of 
Travel in Many Lands. New York. 

A final notice may be taken of the name 
of Hammond, which, it will have been 
observed, is frequently found in connection 
with the American Cromwells, as it had also 
been in England. This ancient and knightly 
family, Mark Noble observes, were greatly 
divided in their religious and_ political 
opinions. The most notable historical figure 














among them is, perhaps, Robert Hammond, 
the guardian of Charles I. in the Isle of 
Wight ; but there is no reason to conclude 
that the Major-General John Hammond, 
who held office in Maryland under Queen 
Anne, was other than the descendant of a 
Royalist. An entry in the register of St. 
Anne’s, Annapolis, states that he was buried 
by James Walton, the rector of that parish, 
November 29, 1707, who describes him as 
“the Honourable John Hammond, Esq., 
Major-General of the Province of Maryland, 
Western Shore, and one of her Maijesty’s 
Most Honourable Council, and Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty in the said pro- 
vince.” The funeral took place, not at 
Annapolis, but on the Hammond estate, 
three miles from that city, where the inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone is still legible, and 
states that he died in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. He married a daughter of Colonel 
Greenberry, and left descendants at Balti- 
more, who were subsequently joined by other 
English emigrants of the same name. One 
of the race still living, viz., William A. 
Hammond, M.D., Surgeon-General in the 
army, is a name of great and deserved emi- 
nence in the States. 

For the gathering of the above facts I am 
entirely indebted to the industrious courtesy 
of P. S. P. Conner, Esq., of 126, South 18th 
Street, Philadelphia, who has long been on 
intimate terms with various members of thé 
Cromwell house; and whose intelligent 
interest in historical matters eminently quali- 
fies him for the task of sifting evidence. 
His principal informant was Mr. William H. 
Corner, connected by marriage with the 
Baltimore Cromwells. One of Mr. Corner’s 
friends, Mr. William Henry Cromwell, of 
Philadelphia, deriving from the Cromwells 
of Road, near Frome, in Somerset County, 
England, bears an unmistakable resem- 
blance to Oliver Protector; and yet the 
Somerset Cromwells do not derive from 
Oliver direct, but rather from Sir Philip, his 
uncle. There can be little doubt that the 
early progenitors of this race must have been 
distinguished by personal traits of a very pro- 
nounced character ; and as it is a known fact 
that ancestral resemblances, both mental and 
physical, do occasionally crop up after pro- 
tracted intervals, there is no reason why the 
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vera effigies of his Highness should not re- 
appear amongst us from time to time. Sir 
Walter Scott has made use of this physio- 
logical tendency in his romance of Led- 
gauntlet, Some have thought that the Pro- 
tector’s countenance is traceable in the 
Addison family, of Soham, who descend 
from him through Henry, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 
JAMES WAYLEN, 
Author of 7he House of Cromwell and the Story of 


Dunkirk, 


Modern Cieilsh Surnames. 


oa HE origin and mode of construction 
tom 4oof modern Welsh surnames is a 

/ subject of which few Englishmen 
understand anything. It is a sub- 
ject also concerning which very inaccurate 
notions prevail in Wales itself. Anyone, 
nevertheless, may see these names actually 
emerging, and familiarize himself with the 
conditions under which they came into 
existence, if he will examine carefully a series 
of ancient assessment lists of Welsh parishes, 
of deeds relating to estates in Wales which 
have remained for several generations in the 
same families, or of attested pedigrees of 
those families. Not everybody, however, has 
the opportunity or, indeed, the inclination for 
such an investigation. The following re- 
marks, therefore, by one who has had to do 
a great deal of work of this kind, may not be 
unwelcome : 

Few Welsh surnames are of earlier date 
than the sixteenth century, but they were 
adopted during that century, and the first 
quarter of the century following, by the 
greater part of the gentry, by nearly all the 
members of the learned professions, by most 
of the merchants and richer tradesfolk, and 
by many others. The mass of the people, 
however, long clung to the older Welsh 
system of personal nomenclature, or to a 
modification of that system ; and surnames, as 
we now understand them, were not, in some 
‘parts of Wales, definitely and exclusively 
established until the beginning of the present 
century. 





The system of personal nomenclature now 
in use (in which surnames are employed) 
enables us not merely to distinguish a man 
bearing a specific Christian name from other 
men bearing the same name, but to indicate 
at the same time, within certain limits, the 
family to which he belongs. But by the older 
Welsh system this double object was attained 
in some respects still more effectively. A 
man was called then, as now, Hugh, or David, 
or Llewelyn, but if it was required to desig- 
nate him still more exactly, this was done by 
combining his own personal name with that 
of his father, or if necessary with that of his 
grandfather and great-grandfather as well. 
Thus, Griffith the son of Meilir would be 
called Griffith ap Meilir ; and if Griffith had 
two sons—Jenkin and Owen—these would 
be known as Jenkin ap Griffith, and Owen 
ap Griffith; or, if these names were not dis- 
tinctive enough, as /Jenkin ap Griffith ap 
Meilir, and Owen ap Griffith ap Meilir. 
Griffith’s daughter—Gwen—would similarly 
be called Gwen ferch Griffith (that is, Gwen 
the daughter of Griffith), or, more fully, Gwen 
Jerch Griffith ap Meilir.* Every Welshman 
and Welshwoman had thus a name which, 
short enough in its ordinary form, could be 
made, by a recognised process of extension, 
absolutely distinctive, and which contained, 
in this extended form of it, a record of the 
more recent ancestors of the men or of the 
women who bore it. 

If now we take a survey of modern Welsh 
surnames, we observe that they may be 
arranged, according to the mode in which 
they arose, in five distinct groups, 


I. The first group comprises ¢hose sur- 
names which were at first merely personal 
names, either personal names of purely Welsh 
origin, such as Howel, Griffith, and Rees 
(Rhys), or names of the same kind borrowed 
from the English, such as Thomas, Richard, 
and James. Now how did these personal 
names become surnames? This is a question 
easily answered. It sometimes happened 
that the name which a man bore embodied 
a reference to his father in a form more 
direct and familiar than that indicated above. 
Thus we find that Hugh ap David, a small 


* Ap or ab is a modification of mab=son; and 
Serch a modification of merch= daughter, 
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freeholder of Wrexham, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, was otherwise known 
as Hugh David. Now these two forms of 
the name have substantially the same mean- 
ing; but the first is somewhat more cere- 
monious than the other. “ Hugh ap David” 
means Hugh, son of David ; ‘Hugh David” 
means David's Hugh.* The form “ Hugh 
David ” suggests a name of the modern type, 
but that it was not really a name of this sort 
is manifest from the fact that Richard, the 
son of Hugh David, was called, not Richard 
David, but Richard ap Hugh. If Hugh 
David, however, had desired to adopt a sur- 
name which his children could bear, 
“ David ” would be that which he would pro- 
bably have selected, no change in the form 
of his own name being involved in that 
selection. We know, in fact, from number- 
less instances, that it was actually in this way 
that surnames of the first group arose, 


II. In the surnames of the second group 
the word af (before H and R), or ad (before 
vowels), is blended with a personal name 
following it. We know, as a fact, that in 
colloquial Welsh, during the latter part of 
the time when the use of af and ad in per- 
sonal names prevailed, the combination of 
these words with the names following (when 
those names began with H, R, or a vowel) 
actually took place. Thus John ap Richard 
was called John Prichard, and Jeffrey ap 
Hugh, Jeffrey Pugh. Similarly Robert ab 
Evan was known as Robert Bevan, and 
Owen ab Ithel as Owen Bithel. When such 
names as these last are reached, we might 
almost suppose that definite surnames had 
been at last attained, and we should experience 
a slight shock when we found John, the son 
of Robert Bevan, calling himself, not John 
Bevan, but John Probert ; and Rowland, the 
son of Owen Bithel, calling himself, not 
Roland Bithel, but Roland Bowen, But we 

* Very often into the names constructed on this 
freer type the grandfather’s name, as well as the 
father’s, is introduced. Thus ‘* Nicholas John 
Edward” means John Edwara’s Nicholas, or strictly 
Edward's John’s Nicholas ; Nicholas being the son of 
John, and John the son of Edward. William and 
Jonet, the son and daughter of Nicholas John Edward, 
might then be called respectively William Nicholas 
John, and Jonet Nicholas John. Threefold names 
like these are common enough down to quite recent 
times, 





should presently remember that we are not 
yet dealing with true surnames at all, but with 
names which, however corrupted in pronun- 
ciation, are still constructed according to the 
old Welsh system of nomenclature. Never- 
theless, when the use of surnames began to 
be fashionable, men having, as appendages 
to their Christian names, names blended in 
the way just described, often took, we know, 
these appended names as surnames. Their 
names which, as wholes, conformed already ix 
appearance to names of the English type, 
were thus made to conform to those names 
in reality also. I give now a list of modern 
Welsh surnames which have arisen in this 
way, and which are composed of the words 
ap or ab blended with a personal name 
following it : 


— = Ap Randal. 
rice 
tot = Ap Rhys. 
Prichard = Ap Richard. 
ae = Ap Roger. 
robert 
Probart = Ap Robert. 
Probyn = Ap Robin. 
Prynallt = Ap Reinallt. 
Prosser = Ap Rosser. 
Prydderch 
Pruthero } = Ap Rhydderch. 
Prothero 
Parbert = Ap Herbert. 
Parry = Ap Harry. 
Palin = Ap Heilin. 
Penry = Ap Henry. 
Popkin = Ap Hopkin. 
Povah = Ap Hwifa (Hovah). 
Pumphrey = Ap Humphrey. 
Pugh = Ap Hugh. 
Puskin = Ap Hoesgyn (Eng. Hoskin). 
Powell = Ap Howel. 
Barthur = Ab Arthur. 
Bathe} = Ab Adda (pronounced Atha). 
Beevor = Ab Ivor. 
Beddoe = Ab Edo. 
Bellis = Ab Elis. 
Benion } = Ab Einion. 
Beynon 
Bevan = Ab Evan. 
Biolyn = Ab Iolyn. 
Bithell = Ab Ithel. 
Boliver = Ab Oliver. 
Bowen = Ab Owen. 
Bunner = Ab Ynyr. 
Bedward = Ab Edward. 


III. Often a man _ was distinguished, 
without further particularization, by the 
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attachment to his Christian name of an 
epithet, founded on some quality of mind or 
body which he possessed. Thus, long before 
surnames were adopted in Wales we met with 
names like the following: “ Hywel Wyn” 
(Howel the White), ‘“Gruffydd Goch” 
(Griffith the Red), “ Evan Llwyd” (Zvan the 
Grey), “ Madoc Vychan” (Madoc the Little), 
and “Owen Sais” (Owen the Englishman, 
that is, the man able to sfeak English). Now 
if we write these names according to the 
English forms of them (Howell Wynn, 
Griffith Gough, Evan Lloyd, Madoc Vaughan, 
and Owen Sayce), we can hardly help taking 
them for a minute as combinations of 
Christian names and surnames, like those 
which are in use to-day. They were, how- 
ever, merely personal names with epithets 
(which were not hereditary) attached. We 
see this in the case of a gentleman called 
Robert Wyn, who lived at Abenbury, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. If 
“* Wynn ” had been this gentleman’s surname, 
his son Humphrey would have borne it, but 
this son, who succeeded him in his estate, 
was always called, not Humphrey Wynn, but 
Humphrey ap Robert Wyn. Also, Robert 
Wyn himself, on one occasion, when it was 
necessary to make his identity absolutely 
clear, called himself Robert ap William ap 
Robert ap David ap Griffith ap Robert. But 
if he had desired to adopt a surname, in the 
name “Wynn” he had one already to his 
hand, and this is the one he would almost 
certainly have selected. 


IV. In other cases a man was distinguished 
from others of the same name by appending 
to his Christian name, not an epithet, but the 
name of his estate. ‘Thus a little before the 
time of the Robert Wyn of Abenbury, just 
mentioned, there was living in the neighbour- 
hood another Robert Wyn, who, from the 
name of his house (Plas Sonlli, that is 
Sontley Hall), was commonly called Robert 
Wyn Sonili, or,{in English spelling, Robert 
Wynn Sontley. Sontley was not at first his 
surname (though his father before him had 
been similarly distinguished), but he was 
called Robert Wynn Sontley, just as we say 
John Jones, High Street. Yet so necessary 
was it to distinguish him from other Roberts, 
and other Robert Wynns, that the addition 





Sontley was nearly always connected with his 
name. When, therefore, a surname was 
wanted for his children, Sontley was that 
which was naturally suggested, and which 
was in fact taken. Other capital Welsh sur- 
names—Pennant, Trevor, Mostyn, Powys, 
Yale, Glynne, Kyffyn, Tanat, and Nanney— 
arose in the same way, and it is a pity they 
are not more numerous. 


V. But perhaps three-fourths of the sur- 
names of modern Wales, and all the most 
common of them, belong to the fifth group. 
In the sixteenth century, when surnames 
began to be adopted wholesale in Wales, 
some accepted method of immediately manu- 
facturing them became necessary. Now there 
was already recognised iz England a method 
whereby a man took the possessive case 
of his father’s personal name as his own sur- — 
name. The sons of the “country chuffs ”— 
Hob and Hick—got thus the surnames 
Hobbs azd Hicks. When the Welsh of the 
sixteenth century had clearly grasped this 
method, they began at once to make, out of 
their fathers’ Christian names, the surnames 
they required. Thomas ap David now called 
himself Zhomas Davies ; Hugh ab Evan, Hugh 
£vans ; and John ap John— /ofzn being then 
pronounced Jone*—/ohn Jones. Names like 
Hlughes, Roberts, Edwards, and Wiliams 
also arose in this way. It will be seen from 
this explanation how ridiculous is the notion 
so often entertained that all the Joneses, for 
example, belong to one great clan. Jones is 
the commonest of all surnames, simply 
because John had become the commonest of 
all Christian names. This method of form- 
ing surnames was so simple, that it was soon 
thoroughly understood, and surnames con- 
structed by the use of it often displaced sur- 
names already adopted that had been formed 
on another plan. Thus Hugh Bedward and 
Richard Pugh, inhabitants of Wrexham, 
during the last century, came ultimately to be 
called Hugh Edwards and Richard Hughes. 

But when names like “Jones,” “ Davies,” 
and “ Edwards” had been once constructed, 
so indifferent were Welshmen to the advan- 


* Really pronounced Shone, as Jenkin was pro- 
nounced Skhenkin, the Welsh? having at first great 
difficulty in reproducing the sound of ‘‘j,” which is a 
letter that does not occur in the Welsh alphabet. 
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tages of surnames, that, over a great part of 
Wales, these names, among the farming and 
mining folk, were, down to the first quarter 
of the present century, often treated, not as 
true surnames, but merely as patronymics 
which changed with every generation. ‘Thus 
Edward Probert, having become Ldward 
Roberts, his son William would call himself, 
not William Roberts, but William Edwards, 
and William Edwards’ son John call himself, 
not John Edwards, but John Williams. An 
arrangement of this kind would be intelligible 
and in nowise misleading, so Jong as it was 
strictly adhered to. But cases like the follow- 
ing were not uncommon:—Evan Thomas 
married Gwen Jones, and had by her three 
sons, Howel, Hugh, and Owen. The eldest 
definitely adopted his father’s patronymic as 
a true surname, and called himself Howe/ 
Thomas ; the second made a patronymic for 
himself out of his father’s Christian name, 
and called himself Hugh Evans; while the 
third took, as a true surname, the patronymic 
of his mother, and called himself Owen 


Jones. 


From the foregoing remarks it will be evi- 
dent that the study of Welsh surnames is a 
curious one, and involves points well worthy 
the special treatment that has been here 
given them. Some readers of this paper may 
also herefrom gather that in the names they 
bear lies the evidence of their own Welsh 
descent. 

ALFRED NEOBARD PALMER. 





THalis, Work, between Wooth- 
am Bar and Wonk Bar. 


——— 


sau) N connection with the restoration of 
the portion of the City Walls ex- 
tending from Bootham Bar to 
Monk Bar, as resolved upon by 
the Council at the Monthly Meeting in 
September last, the Council have had under 
consideration the interesiing and valuable 
letter of Mr. G. T. Clark on the cha- 
racter of this section of the walls, and as 








to the nature of the works required in the 
restoration thereof. The following is a copy 
of Mr. Clark’s letter : 

“The question under the consideration of 
that body I understand to be the putting in 
repair that portion of the City Walls facing 
Gillygate, and extending from Bootham Bar 
to the northern angle, and thence a short 
distance towards Monk Bar, where the wall 
faces the Lord Mayor’s Walk; the object 
being to place the decayed wall in a good 
state of repair, and the restoration of the 
battlement, and of the rampart wall behind 
it, technically the ‘ Allure,’ so that the whole 
circuit of the walls may be open to the 
public. 

“The division of the walls under consider- 
ation possesses a peculiar interest, seeing that 
it rests, generally, upon the line of so much 
of the wall of the Roman Eboracum as 
covered one quarter of the station, and con- 
tained its northern angle. At two points, 
near to Monk Bar and beyond it, the Roman 
foundations have actually been laid open; 
elsewhere, if, as is most probable, in exist- 
ence, they are covered up by the later earth- 
bank, along the crest of which the still later 
wall has been constructed. 

“ Of the precise age of this wall nothing is 
certainly known, but the Conqueror attached 
great importance to the defence of York, and 
Norman work, though late in the style, may 
be detected in the central part or core of the 
Bars. Nothing, certainly, so old, has been 
observed in the walls, which are, I believe, 
attributed to the reign of Edward IIL, since 
which time they have been much injured, 
almost as much by restoration as by destruc- 
tion. 

“The curtain wall, from Bootham Bar to 
the northern angle, varies in height from 12 
to 15 feet, and in thickness from 3 to 4 or 5 
feet. It is reinforced by five bastions—that 
is to say, mural towers—not rising, or rising 
but a foot or two, above the crest of the wall. 
The two next to Bootham Bar are mere half- 
hexagonal bays ; the other three are in plan, 
about a quarter of a circle. Besides, and 
between these, the curtain is stiffened by 
twenty-nine buttresses, placed at unequal 
distances upon its exterior face, of different 
widths and projections, but all dying into the 
wall at about the level of the base of the 
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parapet. These buttresses, though fatal to 
the defence of the curtain from the flanking 
bastions, are nevertheless old, and some per- 
haps original, and should they require re- 
moval, the stones should be replaced and 
reset. 

‘No doubt the whole upper part of the 
wall—that is, the parapet—will have to be re- 
newed; but the old stones should be pre- 
served, and their weathered faces placed in 
evidence. Part of the parapet towards Booth- 
am Bar, though rotten, is old, and the em- 
brasures have been walled up, and the whole 
capped by a later coping. In other parts the 
whole battlement has been replaced by a 
plain parapet. This must be rebuilt, and of 
course crenellated—that is, notched with em- 
brasures, and care should be taken to give 
the embrasures the same depth, breadth, and 
distance apart, with those still remaining, 
though closed up. 

“ The bastions should be raised about 2 feet 
above the wall level, so as to give greater 
command for the flanking defence, and the 
lower tier of loops should be clean cut and 
restored to the old cruciform pattern, a plain 
cross, with short cross arms, and oilettes at 
the four extremities. Also, the merlons of 
the bastions—that is, the pieces of wall 
between the embrasures—should be pierced 
with smaller loops of the same pattern. 

“The bastion capping the north angle is 
entirely gone, and its gorge, once open, is 
walled up; but the plan'of 1756 shows this 
bastion as a segment of a circle, and, though 
by no means accurate, may so far be de- 
pended upon. This bastion should be built 
up from the ground as three-quarters of a 
circle, but so as not to destroy the two ends 
of the adjacent curtains, which are chamfered 
to meet it. Perhaps it would be well to raise 
this bastion 3 feet above the wall level. It 
should be quite plain with a chamfered 
plinth, but without machicolations, or “ tour- 
elles,” or pepper-boxes, or any similar 
attempts at ornament. 

“The curtain wall opposite Gillygate has at 
present only a fragment of the rampart walk. 
No doubt here, as at Lincoln Castle, the 
original intention, to save masonry, was either 
to construct a distinct arcade behind the 
wall, or to support the walk upon a scaffold 
or brétasche of timber. The arcade seems 





to have been in favour at York, and is seen 
behind the wall near Walmgate, and about 
Monk Bar. Such an arcade is here proposed 
to be erected ; if so, it should be of the pattern 
of the fragment remaining towards Bootham 
Bar. 

“The arches should be covered over with 
large York landings, projecting about 12 
inches over the inner face of the wall, and, if 
it be desired to maintain the privacy of the 
Cathedral Gardens, a real wall, 12 inches 
thick, may be raised upon the edge of the 
landings to a height of 5 feet. This would 
leave a free passage, conceal the gardens, but 
not obstruct the view of the Cathedral, which 
on this side is peculiarly fine, and from a 
much nearer point than elsewhere upon the 
walls. 

“T observe that it is proposed to place the 
steps leading up to the new ramparts at 
Bootham and Monk Bars on the outside of 
the wall. This would be a great mistake. 
In all restorations, especially those of a mili- 
tary work, regard should be had to the 
original intention of the work to be restored. 
Steps in front of a wall would not only be of 
no use to the defenders, but would assist the 
attacking party. The steps should be inside 
the wall, as in other parts of the circuit, and 
if the space cannot at once be obtained, it 
would be in better keeping to construct the 
steps of timber, showing them to be of a 
temporary character. 

‘Should it be thought desirable to intro- 
duce any kind of ornament in the new work, 
such should, I think, be confined to the 
battlements of the bastions. Some of the 
merlons in the wall near Walmgate, opposite 
to the Cattle Market, are pierced with small 
cruciform loops, and the top of each loop 
rises under a little gable into the coping, 
with a trefoiled head of simple and elegant 
design. This might with propriety be intro- 
duced into the battlements of the bastions, 
but certainly nothing further in the way of 
ornament should be allowed.” 

Upon this a resolution was passed by City 
Council on 6th September, 1886: “ That the 
report of the Estates Committee now read 
be received and adopted, and that the Com- 
mittee be authorized to carry into effect the 
restoration of the portion of the City Walls 
between Bootham Bar and Monk Bar, in 
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accordance with the recommendation con- 
tained in such report, and the plans accom- 
panying the same; and that notice be given 
to the several tenants of the inner ramparts 
and moats to give up possession of the same 
in order that the restoration of the walls may 
be carried into effect.” Latterly an attempt 
has been made to postpone the work, but the 
Council have finally decided to proceed with 
it. We hope they will not spoil their good 
work by over-restoration. 


GS 


Che folk-Lore of Guiltim. 


By Mrs. DAMANT. 
—<>——. 


frag =| HE Display of Heraldrie, by John 

~ ee) Guillim, “late Pursuivant of Armes,” 
| is described on the title-page by its 
author as “Interlaced with much 
variety of History, suitable to the severall 
occasions or subjects.” And to the reader 
who loves the curious by-paths of literature, 
it is not least among the many fascinations of 
the book that its pages give us so many 
pictures of the manners and customs which 
prevailed at the period when Speed’s good 
friend, “worthy and well-deserving Master 
Guillim,” was adorning with “elaborate 
hand ” the art he held so dear. 

In quaint and telling English, he describes 
the lavish modes of living which succeeded 
the days of Puritanic gloom, when “ Peevish 
Precisenesse made no difference ’twixt Lord 
and Page, held that none were gentle-born, 
and that armorial bearings were but super- 
stitious idleshewes.” He devotes several pages 
to the proper terms used in “the Noble 
Recreations and Delights of Hunting and 
hawking, sith it is a usual thing for the most 
part of young men to pamper Horses or 
cherish Dogs, and it is not well-beseeming 
men of a generous race to have a superficiall 
skill in professions that do beseem the Dignity 
of a gentleman.” And he tells how, here and 
there, over the now peaceful land “ Ingenious 
Gentlemen, and singular Lovers and Cher- 
ishers of Antiquity” were busy collecting the 
relics of “forepassed Ages,” and the manu- 
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scripts of the “Late dissolved Priories,” 
whilst the extravagant youths of Restoration 
times were laying estates on a throw of the 
dice, and ruining themselves if they won by 
lavish gifts to bystanders, and to the “ Butler’s 
Box ;” and the gay court ladies “hanging 
whole mannours at their sleeves.” 

We read of how “ hedge-hogge holy ones” 
go about wounding their neighbours by sharp 
sayings and cruel censures, how “idle masse- 
mongers work for the destruction of the 
generall good ;” we hear of poets busy with 
the “penner and inkhorn ;” of worthy Cap- 
tain George Withers, “ well known and much 
celebrated for his poems,” and of “ witty 
Master Carew of Antony.” We are told of 
“late-ennoblished men,” and of “ worthy 
personages, Ulster Baronets, not sufficiently 
careful in their blazonings ;” and of “ poore 
decayed gentlefolks, whom the heralds in 
their just discretion urge to lay aside certain 
armorial bearings of distinction which they 
also forbid to divers of the newly-risen 
families.” We are told how, “in the recent 
factions,” men were wont to wear crimson 
feathers or carnation ribbons in their hats, 
to show on which side they ranged them- 
selves; and we hear of how “the English 
plantations abroad” are being encouraged by 
merchant adventurers. 

We see the Irish peasantry attired in hairy 
mantles and hoods (like the unique specimen 
dug up some years since in an Ulster bog), 
and shod with the brogues, which are also 
found to this day in the peat, made of a 
single piece of leather. We see the Galway 
women wearing sleeves with a bag “at the 
bought of the arm,” and Englishwomen 
“spinning as they goe, with the distaffe 
below the girdle, and the wharrow spindle.” 

We hear how “it is the custom to passe 
livery and seizin of inheritance by the delivery 
of a Turffe and sprigs taken off the ground, 
and delivering the same to the purchaser” 
(a relic of which custom was lately described 
by a contributor to Votes and Queries); 
and we learn that in Guillim’s day people 
still hung up helmets in churches (but not to 
serve as epitaphs, as of old time); and that 
at Christmas-time they decked the church 
with boughs of holly—hence Guillim derives 
its name, meaning holy. 

The new fashion of kissing of hands is 
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noted, as well as that of embracing with the 
arms, a fashion disliked by the author, who 
preferred “a handful of the ancient amity to 
an armful of the new, which consists in words, 
not deeds.” His censures fall heavy on the 
“freshwater soldier,” the cowardly gallant, 
who beareth arms, but hath no heart for 
the fight; and on the disdainful aristocrats, 
whom, in spite of his weakness for noble 
birth, he reproves for their pride, reminding 
them that between their boasted “ generous 
bloud,” and that of the meanest man, no 
difference can be discerned, save that the poor 
man’s may be found the most pure and 
healthful, while the great man’s is corrupt and 
vitiated. He rebukes the great ladies, and 
the citizens’ wives who ape them, for not 
nursing their infants ; and he seldom refrains 
from showing his dislike for ‘ Puritanicall 
persons, whose sharpe words pierce thorough 
all who hear them;” and his contempt for 
lawyers, ‘‘barrators, petti-foggers, and pro- 
mooters, who are ever disturbing the quiet 
state of their civill and honest neighbours.” 

But our concern is not now with the 
manners of his period as portrayed by 
Guillim in the laborious work he proudly 
dedicates “to none but gentlemen,” but 
with the many scraps of folk-lore, the ancient 
sayings, and the popular errors which abound 
in its delightful pages. 

That so ardent a student of heraldry should 
have but little time for other studies, and 
that, writing in the year 1660, he should dis- 
play a plentiful lack of knowledge concerning 
natural history, is only to be expected ; but 
still the gravity with which he relates the most 
marvellous stories of the habits of birds and 
of beasts cannot but amuse the latter-day 
reader. 

Take, for instance, his account of the 
lion and the leopard. He tells us that the 
leopard, being the offspring of the lion and 
the pard, and wanting the courage, of which 
the lion’s plentiful mane is the express token, 
is obliged to depend upon his wits to defend 
himself from his natural enemy, the king of 
beasts. Therefore, says Guillim, ‘he maketh 
his den spacious and wide at the entrance, 
and narrow in the middest, so as to passe 
himself, being slenderer than the Lyon. 
When he seeth him, he maketh to him as if 
he would give him battel, then betaketh him 





to his heeles, and maketh toward his den, 
whom the Lyon eagerly persueth, dreaming 
of no danger by reason of the large entrance 
into the den. But at length he becometh 
straitened, and he, being thus distressed, his 
enemy passeth thorough his den, and gnaweth 
him to death.” 

Equally “subtill,” according to our author, 
is the lobster, “for he watcheth the escallop, 
oyster, and other like fishes that are fenced 
by Nature with a stronger and more defensible 
coat than himself, to become a prey unto him 
by observing when they do open their shells, 
either to receive ayre or food, and in the 
mean time with his clawes he taketh a stone, 
and casteth it between the shells of the 
oyster so she can neither save herself nor 
annoy her foe; using his wit for a supply of 
his strength’s deceit according to the old 
proverbe, ‘Where the Lyon’s skin is too 
scant it must be peeced out with the Fox’ 
case.’” 

The lion was evidently an object of great 
interest to Guillim, who scatters here and 
there many curious notes as to his customs ; 
we learn that “he sleepeth with his eyes open, 
that his whelps come dead into the world, 
that when hunted he carefully provideth for 
his safety, labouring to frustrate the hunters 
by sweeping out his footsteps with his tail as 
he goeth; and that he can exercise a kind of 
mesmerism by roaring till the astonished 
beasts do make a stand, whereon he maketh 
a circle with his tail in the sand which they 
dare not transgresse, and, this done, he 
maketh choice of his prey at his pleasure.” 

The legend that the bear brings forth de- 
formed and shapeless cubs, which resemble 
raw flesh till she licks them into shape, 
lingered long after Guillim wrote, and is the 
origin of a proverb still in use; but we fancy 
that his legend of the changes undergone by 
the hare is still told, and the tale of how the 
music-loving dolphin can outspeed “a ship 
under sayle in her greatest ruffe and merriest 
winde” is still held to be true, but another 
which tells how it has oftentimes been 
known to fall in love with “faire youths, 
and wanting their company to die of grief,” is 
now, like so many of the fables he quotes as 
current in his day, clean forgotten. It is 
probable that no one in these days would 
describe the escallop as a creature engendered 
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“of the Dew and Ayre” alone, or hold that, 
although bloodless itself, it turneth soonest 
into blood “ of any other food eaten of man, 
and that to cure a surfeit its raw flesh is said 
to be a soverain remedy.” And although the 
fishermen of the seventeenth century forbore 
to fish for crabs when the moon was in her 
wane, knowing that crabs had then little or 
no substance in them, their descendants of 
the present day, who do not believe that the 
moon is the cause of their being “full and 
plum, or else sheare and after a sort empty,” 
pay no regard to whether the moon be old or 
new, waxing or waning, when they set their 
crab-pots. 

We donotnowbelievethat the hairof women 
under certain conditions will turn into “ very 
venemous serpents,” although there are still 
found educated persons who are ready to 
assert that to their own certain knowledge 
horse’s hairs have become small eels when 
left in running water for a length of time. 
No one “now-a-daies” believes that “ dragons, 
wivernes, cockatrices, harpeys, mermaids, 
montegres, griffons, and other exorbitant 
animals or monsters,” ever existed, but it is 
strange to find the monk-fish and the rere- 
mouse figuring in Guillim’s list of such 
creatures. The habits of the cockatrice are 
apparently as familiar to him as are those of 
the common bat, and he enlarges on the 
“pestiferous and poysonful aspect wherewith 
he poisoneth the aire and infecteth it,” and 
compares him to “those devillish witches 
that do work the destruction of silly Infants, 
as also of the Catell of such their neighbours, 
whose prosperous estate is to them a most 
grievous eyesore.” We know that in many 
parts of the kingdom women with the dreaded 
evil eye are still thought to have the power of 
harming cattle, but they are not generally 
supposed to injure children. In Guillim’s 
day, however, Herrick in the “ Hesperides” 
gives a charm which “the superstitious wife ” 
may use to keep “‘hags away while children 
sleep,” and the coral worn by babies was 
once regarded (as we learn from Brand) as 
“an amulet against fascination.” With the 
ways of dragons and griffins our author is 
very conversant, telling us that “‘no amount of 
water can cool the dragon, who continually 
gapeth for the aire to refresh him, so hot is 
he, and that he keeps, or, according to our 
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English phrase, doth sit abrood upon riches 
and treasure, committed to his charge be- 
cause of his admirable sharpnesse of sight, 
and for that he is supposed, of all other living 
things, to be the most vigillant.” 

Of the griffin he tells us that “he, having 
attained his full growth, will never be taken 
alive” (an observation in whose truth most 
naturalists will concur), and he compares him 
“to a valourous souldier, whose magnani- 
mity is such that he exposeth himself to all 
dangers, even death itself, rather than 
become captive.” 

Of the eagle Guillim has much to record, 
how he makes proof of his young by expos- 
ing them to the beams of the sun, “and such 
as cannot steddily behold that brightnesse 
are cast forth as unworthy to be acknow- 
ledged his offspring ;’ and how when they are 
“fligge or flush (as we say), or ready for 
flight, she taketh them on her wings, and 
soareth with them through the Ayre, and so 
carryeth them aloft, freeing them from 
danger by bearing them on the wings rather 
than in the Tallons.” Again he tells of how, 
“when in old age the eagle’s beak grows ex- 
tremely hooked, she flyeth to the rock and 
whetteth the same so long untill she maketh 
it proportionable to the nethermost, whereby 
she becometh no lesse capable of food than 
before, and so reneweth her strength.” And 
yet, great as is the eagle’s strength, we are told 
that “sometimes she is forced to use her wit 
to rend her prey as in breaking open all shell- 
fish, which she useth (as fortune doth many 
great men) to carry them up very high that 
they may fall and be broken up for her food. 
Whereas,” says our author quaintly, “ there 
is recorded one memorable but pitiful experi- 
ment on the Poet Aschylus who, sitting in 
deep meditation, an Eagle, thinking his bald 
head had been a stone, let fall a Tortois 
upon it, and so made a Tragicall ende of 
that noble Tragedian.” And even after her 
death the eagle is a power, for, as in. her 
stormy life she makes prey “of other fowle,” 
so her feathers, being mingled with those of 
any other feathered creature, are said to 
consume them all to dust. 

Concerning the raven, the scriptural ex- 
pression, “‘ He feedeth the young ravens that 
call upon Him,” is explained by the curious 
belief that from the time his young are 
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hatched, the parent entirely neglects to pro- 
vide them with food till he sees that they 
are black and pen-feathered like himself ; 
“therefore, in the mean space, it is thought 
that they are nourished with the heavenly 
dew.” 

In another note we are told that if the 
hen-raven overcomes the cock-bird in fight, 
“when eagerly assailing one another with 
their armours,” she ever after holds him in 
subjection. 

Among other bird-lore, Guillim tells us 
that the martin (called by him the martlet, 
or martinet), “is used as a difference in 
the coat-armour of younger brothers to 
remind them to trust to their own wings 
of merit and virtue to raise themselves, and 
not to their legs, having little land to put 
their feet on, sithence martlets cannot rise 
from their feet if they fall ; hence their nests 
are built so high that in flying from them the 
aire may support them.” The pretty, old 
poetic legend of the swan is quoted, but not as 
a fact, rather as a circumstance of which 
“divers doe write, saying that Death is so 
acceptable unto swans that, foreseeing the 
same, they sing with joy, a thing which they 
never do in their young days.” 

We are told that there is a saying that 
“the Eagle is the Queen of Birds, the 
swallow or wagtail the lady, and the cock 
the knight ;’ and some curious expressions 
about the bee would almost lead us to 
believe that its place in Nature was regarded 
as uncertain. “He is reputed,” says our 
author, “to be of a doubtful kind, in regard 
that it is uncertain whether he may be fitly 
numbered among the Savage or Domesticall 
kind of animals, wherefore they are reckoned 
his that hath the possession of them, accord- 
ing to our vulgar speech, ‘Catch that 
catch may.’” A few interesting remarks 
follow on the law of the subject, from 
which we learn that if bees swarm on a man’s 
trees they are not reckoned as his, but that 
immediately he gathers them “ into an Hive 
they ceace to be publicke,” and belong to 
the man who owns the hive, whether he own 
the land ornot. And till they be hived any 
man may take the “honey combes if there 
be any;’ but should your hived swarm 
escape from you, and you pursue them, they 
only belong to you so long as you can keep 





them in sight, and “ you may prosecute them 
no longer, for if they flie out of your sight, 
Fiunt occupantes.” Their ruler, Guillim de- 
scribes as their “ king ;” and so greatly does 
he admire their wit (which word he always 
uses in the old sense in which it is still used 
by the Ulster peasantry), that he exclaims, 
“The small and slender bodies of the bees 
are endued, if I may say it, with a perfect 
soul ;” and again, quoting the wise man, he 
says, “The bee is the least of birds, but she 
is of much virtue ;’ and in another place, 
when telling us how parchment, “ that silly 
instrument the pen,” and the use of seals for _ 
deeds, “ sway all men’s states,” Guillim quotes 
the old saying : 
The calf, the goose, the bee, 
The world is ruled by these three. 

And we find yet another note on the bee, for 
he tells us that ‘if he sting a dead carkase, 
the bee loseth not his sting,” and finds in 
this belief an explanation for the metaphor 
of St. Paul, who describes Death as losing not 
his sting when we were as dead flesh; but 
in touching Christ and those who are alive 
in Him the sting of Death was lost for ever. 

Speaking of another insect, called by him 
the “‘ Gad-bee,” he gives us some other names 
in use for it in his day, which may be worth 
noting. “It is,” he says, “called of some 
the Dunflye and the Brimsey ;” and he uses 
for the mole a name which is probably now 
forgotten, speaking of it as the “ Want.” 

Of the well-known fable of the hare and 
tortoise we find a new version in these 
pages, for “a snaile” takes the place of the 
tortoise, and succeeds in distancing the hare 
—“too proud of his footmanship.” And 
we have a quotation of the subject of how 
“the snaile, by her constancy in her course, 
ascendeth the Highest Tower, as the worthy 
and learned gentleman, Master Carew of 
Antony, hath wittily moralized in his poem 
intituled the Herring’s tail.” 

Of the ant Guillim always speaks as the 
emmet, and he refers to the kitchenbob, 
palmer-worm, and cheeselip as gathering 
themselves together into a ball when 
touched ; and in speaking of spiders, “ those 
poore dispised creatures,” he tells us that no 
sooner are they hatched, “‘ but forthwith they 
practise to make webs as if they had brought 
with them from the Eg, together with their 
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life, the Artificiall skill of webbing.” And 
in describing the said web, in making which 
“she weaveth ginnes in form of a net, re- 
pairing diligently all rents and wracks of the 
same,” Guillim compares thereto the execu- 
tion of the laws, quoting the distich : 

Lawes like spiders’ webs are wrought, 

Great flies escape, and small are caught. 

The antipathy to this “ painfull and indus- 
trious insect,” which is not wholly extinct 
even now, was strong in the seventeenth 
century, for although Guillim tells us that 
“her web is reckoned an antidote against 
poyson, yet that she herself is not only 
poysonfull but even deadly.” 

Speaking of the tortoise, our author speaks 
of the origin of the harp, which, in his day, 
was made, he tells us, out of the “ great shels 
of the Arcadian tortoise. Mercury, finding 
one left upon the rocks after the falling of the 
river Nilus, the flesh being consumed, and 
the sinews that remained dried up, he strake 
them with his hand, and they made a kind 
of musical sound, whereupon he framed it 
into a Harp, and caused others to imitate 
his practice unto this day.” 

The phrase in the Shepherd’s Calendar, 
“the lording of frogges,” is explained by 
Guillim by the power both toads and frogs 
possess of holding the head perfectly steady 
and motionless when they sit; and he ex- 
plains the “ Husbandman’s prognostication 
of some great shower of Raine when he 
sayeth on hearing them croak that they doe 
cry for Raine.” “Every like is delighted 
with his like,” says Guillim, “and sithence 
that frogges are exceedingly delighted with 
Water, when they doe apprehend a fore-sence 
of Rayne they doe rejoyce and sing (after 
their manner).” 

There is one piece of folk-lore quoted in 
these pages which is stigmatized as very 
ridiculous ; that is, the belief that if “a man 
stricken of a scorpion shall sit upon an asse 
with his face to the taile of the asse, his pain 
shall passe out of him ” into the patient beast, 
which shall be tormented for him. “In my 
Opinion,” says the satirist severely, “ he that 
will believe this is the creature that must be 
ridden upon ;” and yet he goes on to say that 
“it is an ancient observation that the oyle 
of scorpions is a chief cure against their 
stinging.” 

VOL. XV. 


Another cure, in which he evidently be- 
lieves, is the “‘ milke of the seale or sea-calf, 
which is very wholesome against the falling 
sicknesse ;” but he gravely tells us that “ she 
sucketh it out, and spitteth it lest it should 
profit any other.” 

A curious belief concerning the wolf is 
given, that “those who suddenly look at it do 
lose their voice ;’ and in explaining a coat 
armour “ that standeth in a glasse window of 
thechancell of Thame Church in Oxfordshire,” 
Guillim tells us how, in his day, “ those who 
rob the Tiger of her young use a policy 
to detain the dam from following them, by 
casting sundry looking glasses in the way, 
whereat she useth long to gaze, whether it be 
to behold her own beauty, or because when 
she seeth her own shape in the glasse she 
thinketh she seeth one of her young ones, 
and so they escape the swiftness of her 
pursuit.” 

Turning from animated nature, we find a 
few scraps of folk-lore relating to plants and 
stones, which are worthy of recording. We 
learn, for instance, that the still existing 
Celtic belief that to sleep in a bean-field 
means never to waken again, was held in a 
less degree in Guillim’s day, for he says, “the 
flower of the beane, though very pleasing to 
the smell, is hurtful to weake braines ;” and he 
slily adds, that the common saying that “at 
the time of their flowering there are more 
foolish than at other times,” may refer to 
those who at that season “distil the Beane- 
flower to make themselves faire therewith.” 

Of pomegranates we are told that they “are 
holden to be of profitable use in Physick, for 
the qualifying and allaying of the scorching 
heat of burning ague, for which end the 
Juyce is reckoned to have a very soveraigne 
vertue ;” and the columbine, we are told, is 
pleasing “not only for its seemly (and not 
vulgar) shape, but as being very medicinable 
for the dissolving of imposthumations or 
swellings in the throat.” 

Although he abuses “ witlesse wizards and 
fortunetellers who deceive the world with their 
idle predictions,” Guillim seems to regard 
several portents as worthy of attention, for he 
holds that the birth of a monster, a creature 
whose shapes and qualities bear a confused 
likeness to different animals, “ foreshews some 
strange event ;” and that a comet “ which pro- 
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tracts its light like a beard, hairy bush, or 
fox’s tail, and contracts its substance from 
exhalation not from creation, not being 
numbered among things xatura/l, prognosti- 
cates dreadfull and horrible events of things 
to come.” 

Concerning the heavenly bodies, our author 
rebukes the ignorance of those whose “ weak 
eyes and weaker judgment do fancy a face of 
a man in the moon;” whereas the effect which 
we “have gotten the fashion of representing 
as a face,” proceeds only from ‘the unequal 
surface of the moon, whose reflecting surface 
(as of a looking glasse) is in some parts 
thicker and in some thinner ;” and he tells 
us that the moon is held to be “‘ the misstresse 
by which all moist, mutable, and inconstant 
things are ruled, as a woman, the sea, rivers, 
and fountains.” He relates how the old 
Germans used to shout and make a noise 
to waken the moon in an eclipse when they 
thought her in a trance, and howl till she 
looked ‘cheerfully upon them, under the 
belief that she was angry with them. 

In his own days he tells us that out of 
‘mere rustick ignorance men hold that the 
sun doth lose his light by the Eclipse as 
doth a candle being extinct, and that the 
Sonne loseth his light on going to bed every 
night ; whereas it doth only remove it selfe 
from our Horizon to inlighten other countries.” 

“The Rainbow,” he says, “appearing in 
the South betokeneth Rain, in the West it 
foresheweth Thunder, and in the East fore- 
tells faire weather.” 

Another little prophet of rain, the trefoil, 
‘is accounted the Husbandman’s Almanack ” 
(even as in the Isle of Wight, at the present 
day, the rural name of the pimpernel is 
‘“‘ Farmer Merryman’s weatherglass”); and we 
are told that “the Mulbery tree is reputed 
the wisest of all trees,” as it never buds or 
sprouts “till all extremity of cold winter be 
clearly past and gone.” As to the best places 
for planting different ‘trees, he quotes the 
following : 


The Ash in woods makes fairest shew, 
The Pine in orchards nigh, . 

By Rivers best is Poplar’s oll 
The Firre on mountains high. 


And he tells us that “the Pine is holden 
of some to be the fittest representation of 
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Death, forasmuch as, being once cut down, 
the root thereof never sprouteth any more.” 

Without any comment we find him copying 
a coat-of-arms, whose device is a pineapple- 
tree, from which the pineapples hang in 
neatly ordered rows; but as he speaks of 
“the unknown climate where the King of 
Spain’s Indians do have their habitation,” 
his ignorance is not, perhaps, much to be 
wondered at. 

Of stones he tells us, that “as in all kinde 
of minerals it is judged that they have a 
vegetable life, even so have stones this life, 
for they have a passive capacity for Sick- 
nesse, for Age, and also for Death.” This 
belief is not yet extinct, for the West Indian 
negroes are said to believe that coral is 
always affected by its wearer’s health, whilst 
educated persons in England are known to 
affirm that “Turkisses” and other stones 
grow dim if the wearer fall ill, or the giver’s 
affections change. Guillim believed that the 
blood of a goat would “ mollify the diamond,” 
and that the sapphire stone “‘ operateth much 
in according disagreements ;” but we find 
little reference to precious stones or metals 
in his book, though he reproves the custom 
of “the wearing the ring upon every me- 
ckanicke hand, though of a right none should 
wear it but such as either Bloud, Wars, 
Learning, Office, or Dignity hath made 
capable thereof.” 

Among the proverbs so often quoted in 
these pleasant pages we find many which 
are forgotten, besides such familiar ones as 
“ Fire and water are good servants but unruly 
Masters ;” ‘“ Make Hay while the Sun doth 
shine ;” “ Let another man be thy Trumpeter 
and not thine owne mouth;” “ Bread is the 
Staffe of Life;’ and “The shorter the 
sweeter.” 

‘“‘ To the clene all things are clene,” is but 
a variation of a saying we all know; but 
several of those quoted as common sayings 
are now forgotten. We still talk, it is true, 
of “eating our words,” unaware that the old 
version was “ He that revoketh his Challenge 
eateth his word ;” but we no longer describe 
a pliable person as “one rather drawn by the 
ears than by the Cloake,” or a hypocrite as 
having “honey in the lips, gall in the heart, 
and guile in the actions.” ‘‘ Where is store 
of wit there needeth not a hard skin,” is 
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another proverb found in Guillim; and 
-among those that deal with arms we have, 
“Compel a Coward to fight, and he will kill 
the Devill ;’ “ All the Armour in the Tower 
is not enough to arm a Dastard’s heart ;” and 
“The true ornaments of martiall men are a 
shattered shield, a dented helmet, a blunted 
sword, and a wounded face, all received in 
Battell.” 

Of the “murtherous Culvering,” we hear 
that the saying goes “that it must have been 
the Devill himself who invented this hellish 
instrument for the confusion of man-kind ;” 
and yet another martial proverb tells us, that 


No smaller praise is in it, 
To hold a fort than win it. 


Of the elements, we hear that the old 
saying hath it, that 


Fire is Winter’s treasure, Water Sommer’s pleasure, 
But the Earth and Aire, none can ever spare. 


Another saw is, “ There are more things 
in the world than there are names for them ;” 
and the one that tells us, “If light eares 
incline to light lips Harme ensueth,” is true 
for all time, though it has fallen out of use, 
as well as the saying, “A solitary man must 
be either Saint or Devill.” 

Besides these proverbs, there are to be 
found in this quaint old book many scraps of 
now-forgotten poetry, and quotations from 
ancient manuscripts. There are various refer- 
ences to historic characters, whom we now 
regard as myths, as when we are told of King 
Lucius, the “first Christian King in the 
world” (whose memory has recently been 
revived by the parochial authorities of the 
Premier Parish Church in England); of 
King Belinus of Britain, “who conquered 
Rome, France, Allmaine, and all Italy ;” and 
we hear of the example of hospitality, “a 
thing in this age much commended but 
little practised,” which was set by good King 
Lud, “ whose tables were set from seven of 
the clock in the morning till seven in the 
evening, and whose Trumpeters summoned 
all manner of people to come and eat of his 
rare and delicate cates,” 

But for these, and many even more in- 
teresting examples of seventeenth-century 
lore, we must refer the reader to the book 
itself, which is compared, in one of the some- 
what halting poems which preface the fourth 





edition, to “a curious Lantschape,” which 
“the well-willing Author” has drawn “with 
such spright,” that he can never be forgotten 
so long as there are noble and gentle hearts 
(and for such alone he writes) to delight in 
his great work. 


Se 


Mid Storied houses. 
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II.—ComPTon-WYNYATES. 


SHE nearest spot the “iron horse” 
fy, can place us for the wondrous old 
mansion, Compton-Wynyates—or, 

as Camden calls it, Compton-in- 
the-Hole—is Banbury, from which town it 
is some nine miles distant, lying in a westerly 
direction, close upon the boundary between 
Warwickshire and Oxfordshire, in a most re- 
tired and secluded situation. Should we go 
this way it would not be much out of our 
route to visit Broughton Castle, or Wroxton 
Abbey, both of which are remarkably well 
preserved and picturesque examples of 
Tudor architecture. Broughton, which 
perhaps is the finer of the two, is still sur- 
rounded by a perfect moat, and presents, with 
its numerous gables and windows, a most 
pleasing outline. In a small retired room in 
the roof, still to be seen, Lord Saye and Sele 
received the leaders of the Parliamentary 
party (among whom were Lord Brooke and 
Hampden), who held meetings here to 
organize the resistance to the arbitrary 
measures of Charles I. 

Wroxton would perhaps be more in our 
direct route, and is equally picturesque, 
being a fine example of an old English 
grange of the Elizabethan period. We have 
not space here to enter upon a detailed 
description of the interiors of these two old 
mansions ; suffice it to say, that each is a 
storehouse for antiquarian study. 

As, it will be remembered, Long Compton, 
in Warwickshire, was our starting-point for 
the old hall of Chastleton, we will again set 
out from this quaint, straggling old village. 
Connected with the history of the old gray 
time-worn church of Long Compton is the 
tradition that a miracle was once performed 
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here to prove the divine right of tithes—an 
instance of the stratagems employed by the 
priesthood to increase the profits of their craft. 

Half an hour’s good walking will bring us 
to the pretty, verdant village of Little Wool- 
ford. The manor-house here (which is 
now used as a school and cottages) was for- 
merly the seat of the Ingrams, and is a fine 
specimen of early sixteenth-century domestic 
architecture. The spacious old hall, with its 
open timber roof and minstrels’ gallery ; the 
great windows, containing much of their 
original stained glass ; the old panelled walls 
and many interesting old pictures, yet remain 
to remind us of its former grandeur. Many 
ghostly traditions cling to the old building : 
one of a “ White Lady” frequenting one of 
the passages at midnight ; and another of the 
Spirit of the last of the Ingrams, who, accord- 
ing to the story, arose from his deathbed, 
and mounting his favourite horse, dashed 
into the tempest that was raging, to meet his 
adversary, Death. Being found dead in the 
adjacent river Stone on the following morn- 
ing, it is not to be wondered that his restless 
spirit is still supposed to haunt his old ances- 
tral house. The most interesting portion of 
the building, to those who give credence to 
the story, is the one where it is alleged King 
Charles II. was concealed after the battle of 
Worcester. This one forms a rude projection 
on the left-hand side of the gateway, and 
opens at the back of a wide hearth, on which 
formerly, if a fire were kindled, the door was 
invisible. 

Here the fugitive King is said to have 
narrowly escaped being baked alive, for 
Cromwell’s soldiers, having traced him to the 
house, suspecting him to be hidden some- 
where about the fireplace, lighted a tremen- 
dous fire to drive him out. This is indeed 
an addition to history, and puts all Charles’s 
narrow escapes in the shade! Sufficient 
doubt exists as to the King’s route after his 
leaving Long Marston to give some colour to 
the assertion. It is also reported that when 
repairs were made some years ago, there 
were found I O U’s given by the merry 
monarch as security for money lost at play 
while in concealment there. 

Perhaps some cavalier may have been 
hidden here ; but it seems doubtful whether 
Charles II. was nearer to Little Woolford 


than Chipping Camden, in Gloucestershire, 
save when, a boy, he saw the fight at Edge- 
hill. 

Close to Little Woolford is Barton-on-the- 
Heath Manor House, a very interesting 
Elizabethan building, not only on account of 
its antiquity and curiosities, but for its his- 
torical interest, having been the birthplace of 
the unfortunate Sir Thomas Overbury. Many 
fine monuments of the Overburys are to be 
found in the little church close by, which 
has a quaint “saddle-back ” tower, and some 
good brasses. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth 
century Robert Dorer resided at Barton-on- 
the-Heath, an attorney, celebrated for having 
instituted the annual festivities (so popular 
during the Stuart period) termed the Cots- 
wold Games, immortalized by Ben Jonson, 
Michael Drayton, and other poets of the age. 

The Four Shire Stone is near the village. 
Leland says: “Near Barton-on-the-Heath 
there is a large bigge stone, a three-mile 
stone from Rollerich Stones, which is a very 
mark or line of Gloucestershire, Whichester ” 
(Worcestershire), ‘‘ Warwickshire, and Oxford- 
shire.” 

On our way to Compton-Wynyates we 
pass through the beautifully diversified park 
of Weston, which extends over many miles. 
The old mansion-house has long disappeared, 
the site being now occupied by a handsome 
modern structure. Weston was formerly 
the property of the Sheldons, who occupied 
the manor for many generations. 

The old house was full of grand tapestry 
and antique furniture. Here was a curious 
series of maps, consisting of three large 
pieces of tapestry, nearly eighty feet square, 
woven under the direction of William Shel- 
don, the founder of this seat, a warm patron 
of the Flemish tapestry manufacturers. On 
the sale here in 1781 (shortly before the old 
house was pulled down), this tapestry was 
purchased by Horace Walpole, who presented 
it to the Earl of Harcourt. 

We cross the river Stour at Cherrington, 
pass the village of Sutton, and shortly arrive 
at that of Brailes, which, with the exception of 
the grand old church, has little to detain us. 

Compton-Wynyates (which derives its 
name from the ancient Compton family, and 
Wynyates, a corruption of vineyard, as the 
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vine at an early period was cultivated there) 
is but two miles from Brailes ; but as there is 
no direct road to it, and the footpath across 
the fields in a very short time entirely fades 
away, it is no easy matter to find the old 
house, for it lies down in so solitary a valley 
that one unacquainted with the locality might 
pass within fifty yards of it over and over 
again without observing a trace of it ; we can 
therefore only push on in the most probable 
direction and trust to Providence, as there is 
no sign of habitation in sight where to in- 
quire the way. At last our hopes are raised 
by espying among the trees a small wicket- 
gate, which looks promising ; and in a minute, 
as if by magic, we burst upon a full view of 
the quaint and beautiful old structure lying 
deep down in a secluded hollow, surrounded 
on all sides by thick clustering trees. 

William Howitt thus describes the impres- 
sion made by this wondrous old house : 

“ TI know not how to describe the feeling 
which came over me at the sight of it. 
There was something so still—so dreamlike— 
so unlike any ancient hall which I had ever 
seen, that I stood and gazed on it in a sort of 
wondering reverie. It seemed as if I had 
suddenly come upon an enchanted region, 
or had got a peep at the Castle of Avalon, 
where King Arthur and Ogeir the Paladin 
are said still to abide with the fairy Morgana, 
awaiting the time when they shall return to 
the realms of France and England to restore 
them to their ancient chivalrous honour. 
The words of Bishop Percy’s ballad of the 
Hermit of Warkworth came vividly into my 
mind : 

‘* * Behind yon hill so steep and high 
Down in the lowly glen, 


There stands a castle fair and strong 
Far from the abode of men.’ 


‘‘ There stood in its perfect calm that dark- 
red old mansion, with all its gables, towers, 
and twisted chimneys; with its one solitary 
smoke ascending above its roof, and around 
it neither other habitation nor any visible 
object or sound of life. Its hills and woods 
seemed to shut it in to a perpetual loneliness, 
and the gleam of still waters came dimly here 
and there through the openings amongst 
overhanging boughs. 

“*T hastened down into the valley and 
plunged into the woody shades. I passed 





the head of those nearly hidden ponds, and 
as I approached the house, its utter solitude 
became more and more sensibly felt. It was 
now the moated grange of Tennyson’s poetry. 
You might quite expect to see Mariana 
watching at one of the windows. The moat 
was not as most old moats now are, dry and 
become a green hollow, but full of water, as 
if necessary for defence. As you drew near 
a little church revealed itself under the trees 
on your right hand, while a garden on your 
left, leading down to the house, retained the 
style in which it had been first laid out some 
centuries ago.” 

Part of the moat has now disappeared, but 
in every other detail the house remains the 
same. We are particularly struck with the 
wonderfulcolour which pervadesthis poetically 
venerable structure; its countless chimney- 
clusters richly ornamented in every conceiv- 
able form, and curious gables of quaintly 
carved timber, dark with age, give it a 
wonderfully fascinating appearance. 

A solemn avenue leads to the principal 
entrance (an old projecting gateway leading 
into the inner court), over which are the 
Royal Arms of England supported by a 
griffin and a dog; the spandrils of the porch 
are ornamented with many strange animals. 

Passing through the bullet-battered door, 
we find ourselves in a quadrangular courtyard 
round which the house is built. Here again 
the harmony of colour is very perceptible— 
the purple-gray roof striking the eye with its 
tints of extreme beauty. We now enter the 
lofty great hall with its roof of black oak, 
music-gallery, and screen beneath, elaborately 
carved with leaf-tracery, grotesque figures of 
mounted knights, and an escutcheon of the 
Compton Arms. Above the gallery we notice 
the huge oak beams which form the “half- 
timber” portion of one of the principal 
gables ; and we cannot help comparing these 
tremendous oak trunks with the deal laths 
plastered in front of our houses nowadays, a 
feeble attempt to imitate this favourite style 
of architecture, and not even aiming at its 
object, viz., strength. In the hall is pre- 
served a large bullet, which was used when 
the house was beleaguered by Sir Samuel 
Luke in 1644.* 

* A view of the part of the house and of the Great 
Hall will be found in Nash’s AZansions. 
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A modern staircase (occupying the same 
place as the original) leads to a legion of 
panelled and tapestried rooms, some of which 
have very elegant ceilings and fireplaces. 

Unfortunately the original furniture of the 
mansion was sold by auction during the life 
of the late Earl of Northampton. Among 
the articles was a carved oak bedstead, on 
which it is alleged Henry VIII. reposed, 
when on a visit to his loyal companion, Sir 
William Compton. 

This representative of the ancient family 
was the first who attained great distinction in 
State affairs. He was placed, when quite a 
boy, as page to the Duke of York, afterwards 
Henry VIII., who conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood, and afterwards made 
him Chancellor of Ireland. The present 
house was built by him. In Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire is the following: ‘This Sir 
William erected a fair Mannour House at 
Compton, most of the brick used in that 
structure being brought from Fulbrooke, 
where a ruinous castle was, whereof he had 
the custody by the King’s Grant, and keeper- 
ship of the parke; which Castle he pulled 
down, making use of the Materials of that 
building. The parke likewise, which is very 
large, was begun by the same Sir William 
about the xi. year of Henry VIII.” 

His grandson was created Baron Compton 
in 1572, and his son William was created 
Earl of Northampton in 1618. A romantic 
episode in the life of this earl was his elope- 
ment with Elizabeth Spencer, of Canonbury 
House, Islington, in 1593.* 

This lady was greatly sought after on 
account of the large fortune amassed by her 
father, Sir John Spencer, whose only daughter 
she was, and the richest heiress of her time. 
Notwithstanding her strict seclusion at 
Canonbury, Lord William Compton, of 
whom she was enamoured, succeeded in the 
absence of her father in gaining admission to 
the house in the disguise of a baker, and 
carried her off in his basket. About a year 
later, a reconciliation between father and 
daughter was effected by Queen Elizabeth, at 
Greenwich Palace. 

Throughout the troubles of the Civil War, 
the Comptons took the side of the King. 


* Some of the carvings in the drawing-room and 
elsewhere have been brought from Canonbury House. 


Spencer Compton distinguished himself 
greatly in the royal cause. This zealous 
adherent of Charles I. fell at the battle of 
Hopton Heath, near Stafford, in 1643. His 
youngest son was Bishop of London from 
1675 to 1712, and was active in effecting the 
revolution, and settling the Government of 
King William, at whose coronation he 
officiated. 

One of the rooms in the old mansion ts 
still called Henry VIII.’s room, and has the 
royal arms emblazoned in stained glass on 
the windows. A room is also shown where 
King Charles I. slept, the night prior to the 
fatal battle of Edgehill. There are two 
chapels in the house, and one of these, known 
as the Popish Chapel, is up in the roof, 
having various ways of escape therefrom by 
means of numerous staircases and passages 
leading to remote parts of the building; for 
even in this secluded and lonely spot ready 
means of escape were absolutely necessary in 
the troublous times, when Popery had become 
illegal and had to be practised in the pro- 
foundest secrecy. Should the poor per- 
secuted priest not have time to descend one 
of these staircases, there are secret closets 
constructed between the timber of the roof 
and the wainscot into which he could creep 
and evade. pursuit. 

There is such a complication of intricate 
passages, hiding-holes, and trap-doors in 
various parts of the house that the whole 
presents a weird picture of insecurity and 
suspicion. Curious rooms run along each 
side of the quadrangle in the roof, called the 
* Barracks,” into which a whole regiment of 
soldiers could be packed in case of need; 
and in one part, known as the “ False Floors,” 
leading to a gloomy sort of corridor in the 
roof (formerly only to be reached by means 
of a ladder), should the enemy have tracked 
the fugitive priest or cavalier thus far, ten. 
feet or so of the floor being removed, reveals 
an awful and ghastly gap into which the 
enemy would run headlong. In the officers’ 
quarters of the “ Barracks” blood-stains are 
pointed out, the scene of a great massacre 
when Royalist or Roundhead (for each party 
alternately held the house at the time of the 
Civil Wars) gained admission by means of a 
secret staircase and cruelly slaughtered their 
adversaries, 
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The Protestant Chapel is on the ground- 
floor, and has an open screen upon which 
are many grotesque carvings of saintly pro- 
cessions—a combat between monks and his 
Satanic Majesty—stags with colossal horns, 
etc. ; but these, unfortunately, are much dis- 
figured by white paint with which they were 
covered by “Tidy John,” a bygone Earl of 
Northampton. There is a small isolated 
room called ‘‘ The Devil’s Chamber,” reached 
by a steep spiral staircase, and another little 
room whose window is always found open in 
the morning, although closed invariably on 
the previous night. Altogether there are 
upwards of ninety rooms, and to describe all 
would be impossible. 

We now reluctantly leave the wooded 
valley, ascend the steep slope once more, 
and are soon high above the dreamy old 
house with its myriad of fantastic chimneys ; 
and we cannot help thinking how aptly it has 
been called Compton-in-the-Hole. 

A. FEa. 
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¥ OME atrocious work has been com- 





M| mitted at Bath, in spite of the 
¥4| vigilance of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. In July, 1886, Professor 
Middleton, on behalf of this society, reported 
upon what then existed of the original Roman 
work. ‘The chief feature is a room nearly 
square, with a series of pilasters along the 
walls. Merely the bases of these pilasters 
remain, and the rubble wall, covered with 
fine hard “opus signinum” behind them, 
was then only about 4 feet high. JVew walls 
and pilasters carrying arches were being built 
on this Roman work; and the whole will be 
roofed in. 

Major Davis’s scheme includes building 
new rooms over the hypocaust, the walls of 
which would cut through and practically 
destroy it. A drawing made by Mr. Irvine 
some time ago shows this hypocaust to have 
been one of very exceptional interest, being 
constructed as it is with a partially hollow 
floor, apparently with the object of forming 
a lighter floor than usual. Some of the 


arches are also formed of hollow bricks 
shaped like true voussoirs. In fact, the whole 
place is full of very exceptional interest, and 
deserves very different treatment to that 
which it has received. About two years ago 
the lead plates, which wholly lined one of the 
rectangular tanks, were stripped off and sold 
for old lead by the Corporation. These 
plates were 10x5 feet, and weighed more 
than 30 Ib. to the foot. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope in the following 
August went to Bath, and Mr. Davis pro- 
duced a tracing showing what had been dis- 
covered in the area west of the circular bath, 
and how he proposed to build his walls on 
the Roman ones. In answer to a question 
as to the respective levels of the Roman 
floor and that proposed to be laid down; he 
replied that the two levels would be identical. 

Since Mr. Middleton’s visit the site had 
been cleared, and Roman walls laid bare in 
various directions of a height varying trom 
1 or2to 5 or 6 feet. They in parts retained 
their original plastering, and appeared in 
good preservation. Owing to their unequal 
heights these walls were being levelled up by 
the workmen with Roman masonry from the 
debris, and then slate slabs were laid as a 
damp course and the work carried up in 
brick. 

In the large apartment next to the circular 
bath there is a piece of the hypocaust, some 
8 or 12 feet square, apparently in fair preser- 
vation, which when Mr. Hope was there was 
covered up with planks to keep it from injury. 
This large piece is in the south-east corner. 
In the north-west corner of the same room is 
a door leading into a corridor running due 
west. Immediately to the south of this 
door is another piece of the hypocaust, per- 
haps 3 feet or so square, but unprotected, 
while the whole of the corridor nearly as far 
as the street retains its hypocaust, which is 
there partly covered with planks for protec- 
tion, Mr. Davis pointed out a portion of a 
newly discovered bath on the north of this 
corridor. 

In the circular bath the works reported on 
by Mr. Middleton had been carried up to 
the original height by “ restoring ” the Roman 
piers and pilasters, and building on them an 
arcade all round the bath. Apart from the 
“restoration” no harm seems to have been 
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done, and the difference between the old and 
the new work is shown by setting back the 
latter about an inch everywhere, so that the 
faces of the two works are not in the same 
plane. 

On the site of the new works, one of the 
workmen, in digging a hole for a foundation 
of a short length of wall to be built against 
the south wall* of the large room already 
described, came to the original floor on 
which the hypocaust stands, and although 
Mr. Davis had stated that with the exception 
of portions described, the whole of the hypo- 
caust had perished, it now became clear from 
what the workman laid bare that the Zi/@ at 
any rate remained more or less perfect over 
the whole area of the room. A few feet 
farther west the workmen were clearing away 
the superficial debris, in order to lay the 
foundation of a cross wall, and here, too, a 
crowbar showed that the lower floor remained 
perfect. 

According to Mr. Davis’s present plans, the 
site of the large room will be almost entirely 
filled with a staircase down to the basement. 
This will open into a corridor running north 
and south, taken out of the area of the large 
room, of which the west wall will be built 
upon and partly consist of Roman work, and 
the east wall is that to be carried on the piers 
and girders mentioned above. The floor of 
this corridor is to be laid at the level of the 
floor above the hypocaust. The Roman 
corridor with its hypocaust is to be made 
use of as a corridor opening out of the north 
end of the new corridor, and its floor will be 
lain upon that supported by Azle. The south 
end of the new corridor will rise by steps to 
clear the Roman wall there, at the top of 
which steps a trapdoor will be constructed 
to permit access to a small square Roman 
chamber beneath, which Mr. Davis calls the 
labrum. A similar trap-door is to be made 
to show the remains of the hypocaust in the 
south-east angle of the large room. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hope was of opinion— 

(1) That there was no necessity to utilize 
the old Roman walls in the manner 
described, as the new basement 
floor could have been just as easily 
carried on piers and girders at such 


* This wall has two doorways in it which were 
blocked in Roman times. 


a height above the old work as to 
allow of its being accessible to 
students in the condition in which 
it was found ; 

(2) That the new work has"been com- 
menced for some reason without a 
proper examination of the site 
having first been made ; 

(3) That though, in accordance with Mr. 
Davis's pledged word to the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Roman work 
will not actually be destroyed, yet a 
strong personal feeling that has 
unfortunately been aroused, through 
the persistent opposition to the 
proposed plans on account of their 
destructive character by some of 
the Roman antiquaries in Bath, 
will most certainly end in the whole 
of the ancient work being effectu- 
ally concealed beneath plaster and 
concrete, and the few trap-doors to 
be provided will be of no use what- 
ever, and only a concession made 
to those who desire that the Roman 
work should be made accessible for 
examination. 

Finally, in November of last year Mr. Hope 
and Mr. Micklethwaite visited the spot on 
behalf of the Society of Antiquaries. They 
found the intersecting walls described in the 
previous report as encumbering the chambers 
west of the circular bath, and which Mr. 
Middleton speaks of in his report, have been 
catried up and very seriously obscure the 
arrangements of the Roman work. The 
wall mentioned as that Mr.-Davis ordered to 
be carried on piers is built instead with a 
continuous foundation right across the area, 
on concrete thrown in, over and around the 
pile which stood in its line. Parallel with it, 
at a distance of a few feet, is another brick 
wall also on a continuous concrete founda- 
tion, and in addition there is a projecting 
pier of some size which supports one side of 
an arch thrown over the east end of the large 
chamber. 

These walls therefore divide this apart- 
ment into three sections, and they abut 
against the Roman masonry at their south 
ends and conceal it. Their concrete founda- 
tions also practically destroy, and certainly 
conceal, the portions of the hypocaust em- 
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bedded in them. The lower portions of Mr. 
Davis’s cross walls are, most unfortunately, 
in several places constructed of rough stone 
masonry. This, in the cellar-like state of the 
place now, is very difficult to distinguish from 
the old Roman walls, and Mr. Hope had to 
recall to mind the state of things three months 
ago to remember which walls were actually 
Roman. It is also now very difficult to 
distinguish the modern masonry used to 
level up the old work from the Roman 
masonry, despite its black mortar. Further 
research has brought to light some more 
interesting Roman work on the north and 
south sides of the.new works, 

After some discussion it was explicitly pro- 
mised, both by Mr. Davis and Mr. Wilkinson, 
that the new basement floor should be placed 
at such a height above the hypocaust floor 
as to allow of easy access to the Roman 
work—except over the eastern portion of the 
hypocaust, which Mr. Davis proposes to put 
under a glass floor. It was also promised 
that the two objectionable brick walls should 
be so pierced as to allow of uninterrupted 
access from one end of the large chamber to 
the other end. 

The promised alteration of the levels is, of 
course, satisfactory; but the intersecting 
brickwork will still be a concealment of old 
work, which even piercing will not undo. 
Its presence is the more to be regretted since 
it was quite unnecessary; for the superin- 
cumbent works could have been carried on 
piers and arches of brickwork. 

In support of Major Davis’s plans Mr. 
Waterhouse has been called in for an opinion. 
Although Mr. Waterhouse does not speak as 
an antiquary, it is fair to give the gist of his 
report. He says: “I have read the letters 
of Professor Middleton, Mr. St. John Hope, 
Mr. Micklethwaite, Mr. Penrose, and others, 
on the preservation of the Roman remains, 
They evince the great importance attached by 
the Society of Antiquaries to the conservation 
of these remains, and demand that nothing 
may be done in the works now in progress 
which should in any way injure them or pre- 
vent their being displayed in the way most 
favourable to their intelligent study. Major 
Davis has, however, had not only to consider 
the question as an antiquary, but he has had 
to arrange for the increased bathing accom- 
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modation required by the reputation of the 
baths, and to reconcile the ideal mode 
of treating the relics of the past with the ne- 
cessities of the present and future. This, as 
is admitted by some of his critics, has been a 
difficult problem to solve. For the general 
way in which Major Davis has arranged for 
the due exhibition of the Roman remains in 
the basement, while not sacrificing his space 
for bathing purposes, I havenothing but praise. 
Almost everything of interest he is leaving un- 
covered, or at any rate accessible. There now 
only remains to be considered the treatment 
to be adopted for the exhibition and study of 
the hypocaust or hypocausts, and the small 
chamber called by Major Davis a ‘labrum.’ 
I have come to the conclusion that if advan- 
tage be taken of every accidental circum- 
stance to render access easy to what remains 
of Roman work below the modern pavement 
of these rooms, the preservation and the dis- 
play of these relics will be best secured, the 
modern pavement being kept level with the 
Roman pavement, or a few inches above it. 
Thus nothing should prevent the good light- 
ing of, and ready access to, that part of the 
hypocaust under the staircase where the pile 
can be seen, and the use, as at Cirencester, 
of a part of the shaft of a column in place of 
the ordinary brickwork. The architect in- 
tends to glaze the whole area of the well of 
the staircase. Farther to the south the 
hypocaust (flue-heated) has been destroyed 
in great measure, but, I understand, before 
the present contract was commenced, and so 
there is not much, if anything, to render 
access desirable to the space below the floor 
at this spot. Towards the west front the 
cement floor over the hypocaust is unbroken, 
and nothing can be seen there of its con- 
struction ; therefore nothing of great interest 
can be hidden by superimposing the ceramic 
pavement which Major Davis proposes. I 
understand that he hopes to get a sectional 
view of the fi/e outside the building to the 
west of this room. The /abrum is a most 
interesting piece, but of very fragile plester, 
most likely to be preserved intact by being 
kept to itself and covered with a trap-door, 
through the opening of which it can be 
looked down upon. The corridor pavement 
here has been raised by a flight of steps, so 
as not to interfere with the /abrum. This 
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and the portions of the Roman walls which 
rise above Major Davis’s floor-level are in- 
stances of the great advantage likely to result 
from keeping his floor at the level determined 
upon. They can be well seen by the light 
coming through windows 11 feet in height.” 

The records of these three visits are not 
pleasant reading to antiquaries, and show 
once more that local authorities ought not to 
be trusted with national treasures. 


ay 


Ertravagance in Dress in the 
Daps of MDueen Bess. 


3 HE tendency to extravagance on the 
| part of ladies has always been a 
subject for satirists in all ages; 
and seldom or never is the satire 
directed to the real offenders. It is the 
vocation of woman to charm, and charm she 
will, if she is good for anything, just as a 
man will carry out his work, and do his duty 
according to circumstances, if he is good for 
anything. So long as men love to see 
women decorated, so long as the resources 
of art and dress serve to increase men’s 
homage, the ladies will not hesitate to em- 
ploy these borrowed plumes, and their 
admirers must pay the bills. It is very un- 
fair to satirize the ladies; they only fulfil 
their purpose of existence. The fault, if 
any, lies with the charmed rather than the 
charmers; and the preference for nature 
plus art, over nature pure and simple, would 
really appear to be, say, an error of judgment, 
if we consider how absurd the fashions of one 
age appear to another age. A fashion that 
was ravishing to one generation appears 
hideous disfigurement to a _ succeeding 
generation. Mr. Tuer’s recent book on Zhe 
Follies and Fashions of our Grandfathers 
and Grandmothers, aroused only amused in- 
credulity or downright disgust in the minds 
of its numerous fair readers and their devoted 
admirers. And yet those good people at 
the beginning of our century appeared very 
picturesque and interesting to each other. 
The incipient Puritanism of Elizabeth’s 
time expended much splenetic abuse upon the 





extravagant dress of the period—those extra- 
ordinary, nay, as we have heard them termed, 
hideous habiliments, in which ladies disguised 
fair nature and received the adoration of 
mankind. Instance the following lines from 
Marston’s Scourge of Villanie (1599): 


Peace, Cynick ; see, what yonder doth ” ooea ! 

A cart? a tumbrell ? No a badgéd coach 

What’s in’t? Some man? No, nor yet woman kinde, 
But a celestiall angell, faire, refinde. 

The divell as soone! Her maske so hinders me, 

I cannot see her beauties deitie, 

Now that is off, she is so vizarded, 

So steept in lemons j juyce, so surphuled, 

I cannot see her face. Under one hoode 

Two faces: but I never understood 

Or saw one face under two hoods till now: 

’Tis the right semblance of old Junus brow. 

Her maske, her vizard, her loose-hanging gowne 
(For her loose-lying body), her bright spangled crowne, 
Her long slit sleeves, stiffe buske, puffe verdingall, 

Is all that makes her thus angelicall. 

Alas ! her soule struts round abent her neck ; 

Her seate of sense is her rebato set ; 

Her intellectua!! is a fained nicenesse, 

Nothing but clothes and simpring precisenesse, 

Out on these puppets, painted images, 
Haberdashers shops, torch-light maskeries, 
Perfuming pans, Dutch ancients, glowe-worms bright 
That soyle our soules, and dampe our reasons light ! 
Away ! away! hence! coach-man, goe inshrine 
Thy new-glas’d puppet in port Esqueline ! 


The ladies, and the gallants, too, felt the 
constant necessity of consulting a mirror to 
reassure themselves into a pleasing sense of 


self-satisfaction. In Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels | 


(1600), Amorphus says, “‘ Where is your page? 
Call for your casting-bottle, and place your 
mirror in your hat, as I told you: so!” The 
men wore them as brooches or ornaments in 
their hats ; the women at their girdles, or on 
their breasts, or in the centre of their fans. 

Ornaments of jewellery, too, were much 
affected. In the Zaming of the Shrew we 
read: 

And now, my honey love, 

Will we return unto thy father’s house 
And revel it as bravely as the best, 
With silken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With ruffs and cuffs, and fardingales and things ; 
With scarfs and fans, and double change of bravery, 
With amber dracelets, beads, and all this knavery,. 

Languorous perfumes were largely in vogue. 
In A Speciall Remedie against lawlesse Love 
(1579), we have: 

Their odorous smelles of Muske so sweete, 
Their waters made of seemely sent, 
Are lures of Luste, and farre unmeete, 
Except where needes they must be spent. 
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And in Zhe Three Ladies of London (1584): 


Mercatore.—{I do] lack some pretty fine toy, or 

some fantastic new knack ; 

For da gentlewomans in England buy much tings for 
fantasy . . 

Gerontus . . As musk, amber, sweet-powders, fine 

odours, pleasant perfumes, and many such toys, 

Wherein I perceive consisteth that country[s] gentle- 
women’s joys. 

Besides, I have diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
smaradines, opals, onacles, jacinths, agates, tur- 
quoise, and almost of all kind of precious stones, 

And many mo fit things to suck away money from 
such green-headed wantons. 

Nay, high-heeled shoes, or some attempt 
in that direction, were among the artifices of 
Elizabethan toilet : 

These worsted stockes of bravest die, 
And silken garters fring’d with gold ; 
These corked shooes to beare them hie, 
Makes them to trip it on the molde: 
They mince it with a pace so strange, 
Like untam’d heifers, when they range. 
To carrie all this pelfe and trash, 
Because their bodies are unfit, 
Our wantons now in coaches dash, 
From house to house, from street to street. 


(1595-6.—St. Gosson, Pleasant Quippes for Vpstart 
Newfangled Gentlewomen, Hazlitt, 1866, p. 258.) 

Hamlet, although the scene is laid in Den- 
mark, is full of allusions to the England of 
Shakespeare’s time ; and Hamlet’s criticism of 
the ladies had a contemporary application : 

I have heard of your paintings, too, well enough ; 
God has given you one face, and you make yourselves 
another: you jig, you amble, and you lisp, and nick- 
name God’s creatures, and make your wantonness 
your ignorance. Go to, I’ll no more on’t.” 

A curious book was published in 1584 
which entered a vigorous protest against the 
luxury of the age, and indeed is in entire 
agreement with the spirit of Hamlet’s re- 
proaches to Ophelia. The moral of this 
tract is pointed in a story entitled “A 
notable and excellent example of God’s 
iudgement in his most seuere punishment of 
the rare and straunge pride of a Captaine’s 
wife of Constantinople.” 

This creature eschewed water and bathed 
in dew ; relinquished the obvious method of 
feeding, viz. by her fingers, and took her 
delicate morsels “from off a golden fleshe 
hooke, with her two foreteeth.” ‘“ Her bed- 
chamber was garnished with such diuersitie 
of sweete hearbes, such varietie of fragrant 
flowers, such chaunge of odoriferous smelles, 
so perfumed with sweete odours, so stored 


with sweete waters, so  beautified with 
tapestry, and decked so artificially, that I 
want memorie to rehearse it, and cunning to 
expresse it, so that it seemed her Chamber 
was rather some terresstriall Paradise, then a 
mansion for such a matelesse mystresse ; 
rather a tabernacle for some Goddesse, then 
a lodging for such a lothsome carcase.” 

The author thus apostrophizes the ladies of 
his time: “ Draw neare you wanton woorms, 
that leane your lofty heades, upon the dainty 
pyllowes of pride ; you that haue periwigs to 
curle your heaire, colours to paint your face, 
art to square your shoulders, holsters to 
fashid your waste, inuentions to chaunge 
nature, and deuises to alter kinde. . . . Your 
washing in sweet waters, your anoynting with 
sweete odours, your muske, your ciuite, your 
baulme, and a number of deuises, to make 
the body sweete, when your pride and whor- 
dome, with the rest of pride’s companions, do 
make your soules to stincke, as the Poet 
Martial sayth—They smell not well that 
alwayes smell well. Beholde how the Lord 
punished the pride of this woman, which 
had solde herselfe to unshamefastnesse in his 
sight, for with the shyning sword of his 
diuine iudgement, he rotted euery parte of 
this her pampered body, so that no member, 
no ioint, nor part thereof was free from the 
mouldred plague of putrefaction.” 

ANDREW HIBBERT. 
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Shoreham Castile, Kent. 


** T do love these ancient ruins,— 
We never tread upon them, but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history.” 


fTistory of Warwickshire, says, “In 
those days (pre-Norman) were very 
few such defensible places as we 
now call castles, that being a French name, so 
that though the English werea boldand warlike 
people, yet for want of the like strongholds 
they were much the less able to resist their 
enemies.” So, too, Grose, in his Antiquities, 
quotes Agard, who says, “I read in the 
Historye of Normandye, wrytten in Frenche, 
that when Sweyne, King of Deninark, entered 
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SHOREHAM CASTLE, KENT. 





the realm against King Alred, or Alured, to 
avenge the night slaughter of the Danes, done 
by the Saxons in Englande, he subdued all 
before hym, because there were no fortes or 
castles to withstand or stop him; and the 
reason yielded is because the fortes of 
Englande for the most part were built after 
the Normans possessed it.” Other early 
writers make the same assertion, so that, 
though undoubtedly the Romans had erected 
strong castles of stone, like the great fort- 
resses at Rutupiz and Gariannonum, they 
had, by reason of the frequent internal wars 
among the Saxons, and by the general occu- 
pation of the masons during the periods of 
peace, in erecting minsters and religious 
houses, been permitted to fall into decay, if 
not utter ruin; therefore William of 
Normandy, like Sweyne of Denmark, found, 
after the battle at Senlac, but little effective 
resistance. The defenders of Dover Castle, 
panic-stricken at the result of that battle, 
made little opposition, and opening their 
gates, surrendered that fortress, without the 
possession of which King Philip of France, 
some years later, swore by the sacred arm of 
St. James, that his son, the Dauphin Lewis, 
though holding a large tract of country, had 
not gained a foot of land in England. In 
consequence of this surrender, the men of 
Kent, for lack of fortifications, were com- 
pelled to depend upon the intricacies of 
Swanscombe wood, as related by Sprot, when 
they so manfully, though perhaps without 
due regard to the general welfare of the 
kingdom, opposed William on his march from 
London in 1067, and obtained for them- 
selves the confirmation of their peculiar rights 
and privileges ; the rescue of something from 
the general wreck—the retention of time- 
honoured principles, by an act of heroism of 
which the men of Kent may be justly proud, 
and in which those living on the traditional 
site may well glory. This circumstance 
would naturally not be overlooked by so good 
a soldier as the Duke William, who immedi- 
ately began to erect castles all over the 
country to guard against invasion from with- 
out; and when the land was parcelled out 
among his followers, they, to protect them- 
selves from the resentment of the despoiled 
Saxons, were compelled to build such strong- 
holds on their newly acquired estates. As 


the feudal system gained strength these 
castles became the heads of baronies, of 
which the owner, or governor, was the lord ; 
and he soon arrogated to himself royal 
power, not only within the walls of his castle, 
but likewise over the surrounding country, 
arbitrarily seizing forage and provision for the 
subsistence of its garrison, composed of hired 
mercenaries from over the sea, in sufficient 
number to command the services, however 
unwillingly rendered, of the enslaved natives, 
who, despite the promise made by the new 
King to be their “loving lord,” were now 
reduced to so degraded a condition that it 
was accounted shame to be called an 
Englishman ; and the oppression of a bygone 
day, when the blue-eyed Saxon meeting a 
Dane on a bridge was obliged to stand aside 
till the Dane had passed over, or if he failed 
to make a low reverence when he passed a 
Dane, was liable to be severely beaten, had 
too surely returned; and the insolence of 
these lords grew to such a pitch that it was 
commonly said “there were in England as 
many kings, or rather tyrants, as lords of 
castles,” the great number of which is attested 
by the existence on the bank of the river 
Darent of the ruins of yet another—the 
fourth. Built soon after the Conquest, and 
known as Shoreham, a/ias Lullingstone Castle, 
Leland tells us that it was a ruin in his time 
(the reign of Henry VIII.) We are told by 
the county historian that to this castle there 
was a manor appendant, called the Manor of 
Lullingstone Castle, of which Hugo de 
Poyntz died possessed in the first year of 
Edward I., and that Sir Roger de Chaundois 
paid aid for it as one knight’s fee, which 
Hugo de Poyntz before held of the Arch- 
bishop. In the reign of Edward IV. John 
de Newburgh brought a plea against Robert 
Poyntz for this manor before the King’s 
justices, the Archbishop having remitted for 
that occasion only the right of trying the 
same in his own court. John de Newburgh 
appears to have gained his suit, and to have 
established himself and his descendants in 
possession of the place, Roger Newburgh, 
in the third and fourth years of Philip and 
Mary, having possession granted to him of 
the manor and castle, with its appurtenances, 
holding i capite, as of the honour of 
Otford by knight’s service. His son, John 
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Newburgh, in the seventeenth year of Queen 
Elizabeth, sold the castle and estate to 
Thomas Polhill, of Preston, in the parish of 
Shoreham. The name Lullingstone Castle 
is now borne by the comparatively modern 
seat of Sir William Hart Dyke, M.P., in the 
parish of Lullingstone, near Dartford. 
J. A. SPaRVEL Bay.y, F.S.A. 
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Roman Lead Coffin and other 
Remains at Plumstead, Kent. 


—p>—__. 


‘AN proportion to the great pleasure 
| which all must feel on hearing of 
the discovery of ancient remains, 
so is the disappointment the more 
intensified when, owing to carelessness, or 
the whim or caprice of some individual not 
at all interested in matters antiquarian or 
archeological, those very things, which are 
“all the world ” to the enthusiastic antiquary, 
become ruthlessly destroyed or disposed of 
in a manner which leaves them no longer 
available as a “ study of the past.” 

Either by want of thought or knowledge 
on the part of the owner of the land at Plum- 
stead, on which Roman remains have recently 
been found, or by a questionable assumption 
of power on the part of the vicar of the 
parish, the County Museum at Maidstone 
has lost (at least for the time being, let us 
hope) a valuable acquisition. On Friday 
morning, January 21, as some excavations 
were being made for sand on land situated 
in the “King’s Highway,” Plumstead, a 
small thoroughfare leading to “The Com- 
mon” from Wickham Lane, which latter 
leads from Plumstead to Bexley Heath, the 
workmen came upon a leaden coffin, at 
about 3 feet from the surface, containing 
a most perfect skeleton, apparently that of 
a female of about twenty-five to thirty years 
of age. 

Side by side with these remains another 
skeleton was exhumed, without any trace of 
a coffin, but with a Roman urn in a very well- 
preserved condition placed at the head. In 








each case the remains were lying north and 
south. The coffin was 6 feet in length, 
about 12 inches in depth, with a uniform 
width of 144 inches inside. 

The thickness of the lead, with but very 
little variation, was about three-eighths of an 
inch, and the weight may be put approxi- 
mately at 3 cwt, including the lid, which 
was not soldered, but kept in position by a 
flange or rim of an inch and a half wide. 
Round the lid and near to the edge ran a 
raised border or moulding composed of two 
rings or beads alternating with a longer bead 
of an oval form. In the centre of the lid, 
at the head, there existed a cross formed 
of the same moulding, the two lines 
forming the cross being about 1 foot in 
length. A similar cross-shaped ornament 
appeared on the end of the coffin, at the 
head. 

No scallop-shells, which so often form part 
of the ornamentation of Roman coffins, were 
to be seen. The non-existence, however, of 
the scallop-shell as an ornament on Roman 
coffins, as yet found in Kent, has always 
been singularly noticeable. From the exist- 
ence of the cross-shaped ornaments on this 
coffin, it has been suggested that here had 
been buried a Roman Christian lady. 

Pieces of wood, much decayed, lay beneath 
the coffin, showing evidently that it had been 
buried in an outer wooden coffin. 

Within the coffin nothing was found but 
the skeleton—no coins, pottery, etc., except 
two locks of dark auburn hair, which lay at 
the base of the skull. 

Altogether the skeleton was singularly well 
preserved, even to the tiny bones of the little 
fingers. 

The urn was very similar to some found 
about thirty years ago, in making excavations 
in Woolwich Arsenal, which is not far distant. 
Mr. Dawson, the owner of the land, has the 
urn in his possession, and little dreaming 
that it would be possible for anyone else to 
lay claim to the lead coffin, the latter he had 
taken to the mortuary at the churchyard of 
St. Nicholas, Plumstead, with the skeleton 
enclosed. 

The skeleton found in conjunction with 
the urn seems to have broken to pieces, but 
from the bones of the pelvis it was evidently 
that of a man. 
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The coffin was viewed by many anti- 
quaries, among the number being Mr. F, C. 
J. Spurrell, F.S.A., Local Secretary of the 
Kent Archeological Society. To him Mr. 
Dawson promised the coffin for the museum 
at Maidstone. 

But to this consummation an unusual 
difficulty presented itself. The Vicar of St. 
Nicholas refused to give up the relics, and 
informed Mr. Dawson that he should inter 
them in the churchyard. 

Rumour hath it that the vicar, the Rev. 
J. McAlister, and other “local authorities ” 
(?), believe the remains to have been stolen, 
from the church, when it was in ruins. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century it was 
in ruins, and again in the early part of the 
present century. 

On a gravestone in the church there is an 
inscription to the effect that “Mr. John 
Gossage caused this church to be repaired 
after above twenty years lying waste and 
ruinous.” He died April 24, 1672. 

How those can account for their opinions 
who incline to the view that the coffin was 
stolen from the church and placed where it 
was discovered until a favourable oppor- 
tunity presented itself for selling the lead, is 
not easy to say, especially when the Roman 
urn and the other skeleton were in such 
close proximity as to be side by side with the 
said coffin. 

In vain did Mr. Dawson and the anti- 
quaries protest against the vicar’s deter- 
mination to re-inter the relics in the church- 
yard. The coroner was communicated with, 
and his order went forth for the burial. On 
the coroner’s officer proceeding to deliver his 
instructions, it,was found that by the vicar’s 
order the sexton had buried the skeleton 
and coffin on the previous evening. 

On my making inquiries as to whereabouts 
in the churchyard the remains were buried, I 
was informed by the sexton that his orders 
were to tell no one. 

It is to be hoped that if any more relics 
should come to light, the owner of the land 
will not allow them to fall into such hands. 

Even if the skeleton had received “ decent 
interment,” about which so much was said, 
surely the ecclesiastical obligation, if any 
existed on ‘the part of the vicar, would have 
been satisfied without the burial of the leaden 


coffin, which is of considerable value in rela- 
tion to the history of the neighbourhood. 
H. W. SMITH. 


Belvedere, Kent. 
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A Mote on the Dialect and 
Literature of Cenice. 


By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 
——<p—_—_ 


NHE Venetian dialect, in which Mr. 
4) Theodore Bent, in his able paper 
on the Estradiots, finds many 
proofs of Hellenic influence and 
descent, was remarkable for its habit of 
eliding or rejecting the terminal syllable 
in proper names. As a national speech 
grew up in the room of the middle Latin, 
such forms as Marinus, Baduarius, Corrarius 
were softened into Marin, Badoer, Correr, 
where the ordinary Italian law would 
have given Marino, Badoario, Corrario. A 
name mournfully famous passed through the 
stages of Faletrus, Faledro, Faliero, Falier. 
But in other cases, as in ¢afora, a metaphor, 
from the Greek jweragopa, the first syllable, 
in lieu of the concluding one, was sacrificed 
to the exigencies of pronunciation. Carico 
and Eliaco (the Solarium of Roman archi- 
tecture and speech) became Cargo and 
Liago. In popular parlance, at least, Mon- 
signore il Doge was Messer lo Dose. Shake- 
spear’s Jago is Venetian patois for the Jacopo 
of the ¢erra-firma. 

During the medizval time, while the men 
of culture were developing by selection and 
adaptation a language which was to become 
the Italian tongue, and while at Venice this 
was being adopted, subject to local influences 
and colouring, among the better classes, 
those to whom education was unknown pro- 
bably expressed themselves in a jargon which 
must have puzzled even Petrarch and his 
friend Boccaccio on their occasional visits to 
Venice, and which stood at as great a dis- 
tance from modern Italian as it did from the 
idiom which Cicero employed. The lan- 
guage of the Republic, in common with that 
of the rest of Italy, was strengthened and 
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enriched by her intercourse with the Goths 
and the Franks. The invader blighted with 
one hand, and fertilized with the other. Of the 
freedom and property of the Italians he took 
as much as they had to lose of either ; while 
he communicated to them his speech, his 
arts, his institutions, and his sentiments. 

The makers of Italian borrowed from the 
right and the left, and imported into their 
work material from all available sources, as 
the Greeks and Romans had done before, 
and as the English have done since. Of the 
composite structure which thus grew up into 
what the revivers of learning found it, the 
Venetian was a provincial dialect, more Hel- 
lenic in its phraseology, more quaintly attrac- 
tive perhaps to the ear, but more Teutonic 
in some of its inflexions, and to the gram- 
marian less acceptable than the purer and 
softer forms heard on the Arno and the Tiber. 

Perhaps sufficient stress has not been 
usually laid on the historical value of the 
archaic forms of the names of places and 
persons, and in yielding a preference for what 
is most familiar, we are apt to lose sight of 
the nomenclature which was employed by 
the very people themselves whom we have 
made it our business to describe, and which 
carries on the surface its origin and its mean- 
ing. The locality, which the Italians call 
Chioggia and the Venetians Chioza, was 
known in the Middle Ages as Clugia. Caput 
Aggeris is lost to us superficially (as it were) 
in Cavarzero. Nor do we at once recognise 
in Malipiero the transition from Magister 
Petrus and Mastropiero. A Venetian boat- 
man called his son his fio/, and he would 
have referred to the Doge Pietro Polani as 
Ser Pier Boldu. But with this philological 
argument an historian can only deal in an 
incidental way; some uniform standard is 
essential in a homogeneous narrative ; and 


those forms which are generally intelligible - 


are to be preferred on the whole to such as 
are less corrupt, yet more obscure. 

To the Englishman, who happens to engage 
in Venetian studies, there is one point in 
relation to the material coming to his hand 
which is likely to prove a surprise. With one 
or two exceptions of a wholly unimportant 
character, the historical literature of the 
Republic is in its origin secular. To the 
monkish chroniclers of Western Europe we 
meet with no counterparts ; there is nothing 


correspondent to the Scandinavian saga, the 
Saxon minstrel, or the Norman trouvére. No 
country can perhaps show such an unbroken 
series of historians or writers of an historical 
cast as England. It is traceable back to the 
commencement of the heptarchical era. But 
the names which constitute it are the names 
of ecclesiastics. 

Venice cannot be said to have produced 
any narrative pretending to elucidate or de- 
scribe the sources of her existence and her 
power till the second half of the tenth century. 
The earliest native essayist upon her Fasti 
was an intelligent ironmaster, Johannes Sagor- 
ninus, who fortunately contented himself, for 
the most part, with telling us what he knew 
and saw, rather than what he had heard, or 
what he thought. His account comes toa 
close in 1008; but he was the pioneer of 
other laymen, of whom some, such as Martino 
da Canale and Lorenzo de Monacis, followed 
the same narrow lines as himself, while 
others, like Dandolo and Sanudo, not content 
to put into writing their own impressions of 
contemporary events, planned their labours 
on a broader and more ambitious scale, and 
not only resorted to available records and 
evidences of antecedent times, that indis- 
pensable helpmate Tradition inclusive, but 
even brought to their work a certain share of 
critical discrimination. 

But the Venetians had no Beowulf or 
Wace, no William of Malmesbury or Henry 
of Huntingdon, no Domesday Survey or 
Great Charter. That the Republic possessed 
chronicles of a date anterior to any now 
known, it is exceedingly probable; nor is it 
much less so that those chroniclers were 
churchmen, of whose productions their im- 
mediate successors in the same literary field 
might have had the use. The frequent fires 
which desolated the city, and the fragile 
material of which its public buildings were 
long composed, keep us here within the 
limits of conjecture ; for the citations which 
occur in the pages of such civilians as Dan- 
dolo, Sanudo, and Navagiero of historical 
manuscripts preserved in the monasteries— 
such, for instance, as the Chronicle of San 
Salvador—do not refer, as a rule, to compila- 
tions long anterior to their own epochs, and 
are not explicitly described as of local origin. 
But, if the admission is made that the most 
ancient writers belonged to holy orders, it 
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does not rob of much of its force the view 
just now propounded that in her historical 
literature Venice enjoyed a singular and 
wholesome exemption from clerical influence, 
and whatever the piece of guesswork about 
primeval annalists, of whom no vestige seems 
to survive, may be worth, it does not in the 
least degree militate against the fact that the 
Venetian temper and taste, from the moment 
when the Republic might be said to have a 
definite constitution and a distinct national 
life, were in this, as in all other things, em- 
phatically lay. In forming an estimate of 
other countries the student is referred to 
compositions which emanated from the 
cloister; but he finds that at Venice, 
from the very commencement of any 
sort of culture in the ranks of the laity, 
men of the world, often personages of the 
highest position, undertook to communicate 
to the ages to come what they thought to be 
interesting and important in past or current 
transactions; and where, as at the outset, 
local authorities fail him, there come to his 
succour layfolk beyond the verge of the 
Islands, Cassiodorus, Eginard, one or two 
Lombards, and certain Byzantines, with 
whom he may spend his hours more profit- 
ably than with the harvest of the monastic 
scriptorium. Moreover, whether or not the 
Republic once possessed certain annals from 
the pens of ecclesiastics, there is no doubt 
that the earlier secular authors had recourse 
to a large assortment of original papers, which 
have since in large measure perished, and 
have transmitted their substance, and fre- 
quently their very text, like John Fox in his 
Book of Martyrs, to us with a fidelity far 
from commensurate perhaps with modern 
literary canons. 





Discovery of the Ancient Tater 
@Gate of Southampton Castte. 
ssseaidlemnihes 
~< HE western wall of the castle at 
Yom) Southampton, which also forms a 
wee part of the town wall in this direc- 
tion, has long been an object of 
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much antiquarian interest. The castle en- 
closure extended eastward in shape likeahorse- 
shoe, from this part of the town wall, and a 


shell keep was built on its highest position, 
formed by a large artificial mound. This 
western wall rises from the beach, washed by 
the tide to a height of about 30 feet. Within 
the last forty years a roadway has been made 
at the foot of the wall, about 8 feet above the 
level of the beach ; but the elevated platform 
which formed the castle court is still about 
20 feet above this roadway, or nearly 30 feet 
above the beach. The outward thrust of 
the loose material forming the platform 
and artificial mound appears to have been 
counteracted by large tunnel-shaped arched 
chambers of very thick walls, beneath the 
edge of the platform, and just inside 
the outer wall and parallel to it. ‘These 
long chambers remain, in part at least, 
and appear to be of Norman date. They 
were probably also found of great use as 
places of storage; and it has been long in- 
ferred that there must have been a water- 
gate giving access to them from the sea, and 
to the platform of the castle above. Leland 
speaks of having seen eight gates connected 
with the fortifications of the town and castle 
of Southampton; but it has hitherto only 
been possible with certainty to identify the 
sites of seven, four of these gates still 
remaining in excellent preservation. The 
water-gate of the castle recently brought to 
light completes the number mentioned by 
Leland. A wide buttress of masonry arising 
from the beach on the western castle wall 
recently fell, through the percolation of water 
from a drain above, and in clearing away the 
loose material the remains of a very fine 
gateway were disclosed. The original 
appears to have been about 9g feet high and 
4 feet wide. The character of its mouldings 
is that of Early Perpendicular date, and it has 
on both sides a perfect semicircular groove for 
a portcullis. This buttress has now been re- 
built so as to leave the water-gate visible, as 
discovered, protected by an iron grating. 

This gate was reached by steps from the 
beach, and clearly gave access to the storage 
chambers on both sides, and by additional 
steps to the platform or court of the castle 
above. It has probably been hidden for 
about three hundred years, for Southampton 
Castle was disused as a fortress at the end of 
the sixteenth century, and being in a ruinous 
condition, was sold by James I. 

T. W. SHORE. 
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Che Birthplace of Bede. 
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SN a paper entitled “An Enquiry 
into the Origin of Sunderland, 
and as to the Birthplace of the 
Venerable Bede,” by Mr. Robert 
Brown, of Sunderland, solicitor, read before 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne in the year 1855, and published 
by request, the author advocates the claim of 
Sunderland to the honour of having given 
birth to this great historian. 

We have it upon record that Bede was 
placed at the age of seven years under the 
care of Abbot Benedict in the Abbey of 
Weremouth. On the building of the Jarrow 
monastery, twenty-two brethren, including 
among their number Bede, then a mere 
youth, were told off to form the new society. 

Benedict, on his return from his last 
journey to Rome, obtained a further grant of 
three hides of land near the mouth, and on 
the south side, of the river Wear. This 
piece of land, now forming part of the 
borough of Sunderland, was probably in- 
tended for the habitation of monastic depen- 
dents and their families. 

Bede, in his Lcclesiastical History, states 
that he was born “in territorio ejusdem 
monasterii.” In King Alfred’s translation 
this passage is rendered by the phrase, “in 
sonderlande of this monastery.” 

The word “sonderlande” is said by Anglo- 
Saxon lexicographers to mean land sundered 
from the adjoining land for privileged oc- 
cupation. The Sunderland of a monastery 
may therefore be defined to be land sundered 
and outlying, but within its territorial juris- 
diction. 

In the diocese of Durham there are two 
other Sunderlands, in each of which there 
is the like severance from a neighbouring 
monastic estate, combined with the like sub- 
mission to monastic control. The one is 
North Sunderland, divided from Holy Island, 
the seat of the monastery of Lindisfarne. 
The other is Sunderland Bridge, which is 
the extreme southern and outlying portion of 
the lands of St. Oswald, being sundered from 
the bulk of these lands by the Brun on the 
one side, and the Wear on the other. 

In the East Riding of Yorkshire, Sunder- 
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landwick is within a short distance of Watton» 
where, in the year 686, there existed a priory 
called by Bede “Wetadun,” or Wettown, 
because a considerable portion of the neigh- 
bourhood was a complete morass. This 
morass lay between the village Sunderland- 
wick and the Priory. 

In Macclesfield there is a street called 
Sunderland Street. In answer to a letter of 
inquiry, the town clerk writes: “ Our street 
of that name does lead to the old castle and 
monastery now in ruins. I do not know of 
any other reason for the name.” This letter 
is further strengthened by a correspondent in 
the Mewcastle Daily Chronicle, who writes: 
“The street in question is a very ancient 
one. It leads unquestionably to lands cut 
off or separated from the ‘Old Church,’ 
and cut off mainly by water; and although 
that water has now for many years been 
diverted, the space is still known as ‘ The 
Waters.’ ” 

It seems a fair inference from the fore- 
going premises that Sunderland derives its 
name frora the fact of its being the “ sonder- 
lande” of the Wearmouth monastery. The 
monastic land on the south side would 
probably be known in common parlance as 
*thej] Sunderland ;” and with the increase of 
population, and the subsequent destruction 
of the monastery, the name would spread to 
the whole of the occupied land on the south 
bank lying opposite the monastic domains. 

ROBERT U. Brown. 
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MS. Collection of Dialect. — “He 
[Mr. Richard Waugh, a Gateshead merchant 
who died in 1808] left behind him a manu- 
script collection of local words and phrases, 
with respect to which I find Hodgson making 
anxious inquiries in 1813, after he had taken 
up his residence at Heworth. The result of 
these inquiries was that the book was, on 
Nov. 22, in the possession of Mrs. Emerson, 
of Hillgate, in Gateshead. ‘She sought for 
it,’ says he, ‘ yesterday, but did not find it ; 
but she knows she has it, and will send for 
N 
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me when she has found it.’ It does not 
appear that the book was ever found. A 
collection of Durham words, formed now 
almost a century ago, would be peculiarly 
valuable at the present time; and I have 
placed the above memoranda upon record to 
the intent that they may be of use in any 
search which may be made for its recovery.” 
—Reyv. James Raine: Memoir of Rev. John 
Hodgson, Author of the History of Northum- 
berland, 1857, vol. i., p. 27. 

Burmah.— The Province of Upper 
Burmah has an area larger than that of 
France, and contains a population which has 
been roughly computed at 4,000,000. A 
considerable portion of this vast expanse is 
impenetrable jungle, and even in the more 
thickly populated districts there are no 
proper roads or bridges. During the rainy 
season the difficulties of communication are 
very much increased by the sudden rise of 
the rivers and numerous streams which inter- 
sect the country in all directions, and often 
for weeks at a time large tracts remain under 
water. The population, though it cannot be 
described as warlike in the ordinary sense of 
the term, has a traditional and deep-rooted 
love of desultory fighting, raiding, gang- 
robbery, and similar kinds of excitement. 
Villages have long-standing feuds with 
villages, and many young peasants, otherwise 
respectable, spend a season or two as dacoits 
without losing their reputation in the eyes of 
their fellow-villagers. If there were any 
under the old régime who had scruples about 
engaging in dacoity pure and simple, they 
always had plenty of opportunity for leading 
a very similar mode of life as partisans of one 
of the numerous pretenders to the throne, 
one or more of whom were generally in open 
revolt against the de facto sovereign. As the 
monarchy was hereditary only in the sense of 
being confined to the members of a par- 
ticular family—the descendants of the famous 
Alompra—each scion of the royal line con- 
sidered himself justified in raising the banner 
of insurrection if he imagined that he had a 
fair chance of success, and he could gener- 
ally plead in jnstification of his conduct that 
his successful rival on the throne had endea- 
voured to put him and all his near male 
relations to death. These various elements 
of anarchy no king of Burmah was ever able 





to suppress.— Further Correspondence relating 
to Burmah, No. 1 (1887), p. 103. 

Curious Words from Curious Dic- 
tionaries.—The following are taken from 
the first English Dictionary, John Bullokar’s 
An English Expositor, 1616: 


APOCYNON : a little bone in the left side of a frog, 
of great vertue as some thinke. 

BADGER: he that buyeth corne or victuall in one 
place to carry into another. [See Brockett’s 
North Country Words.] 

BARGARET : a kind of dance. 

BAUBEE: a small coin—a farthing. 

BEAME: the maine horne of a hart or stagge. 

BIcE: a fine blew colour used by painters, 

Brocues: the first head or hornes of a hart or 
stagge. 

BRUMALL: of, or belonging to, winter. 

BURLED: it sometimes signifieth armed. 

BurRNET: a hood or attire for the head. 

CAMOYSE: crooked vpward, as commonly the 
noses of blacke moores bee. 

CAROL: a song ; sometime a dance. 

CHEEKE VARNISH : painting used by some women. 

CLOSHE: an unlawful game called by some nine 
pinnes, cules, or kittles. 

CLuM: a note of silence. 

CoNNEX: to knit or tye together. 

DICKER : ten hides of lether. 

EXPLODE: to drive out with clapping of the hands. 

EXPRESSION : a wringing or squeasing out. 

FaGE: a fable. 

FINANCE: an end, 

FREMD: strange. 

GaB: to prate or lie. 

GawRE : to stare. 

GLINNE: a little village or part of a village. 

GNARRE: a hard knot in wood, sometimes a short 
thicke fellowe—a chub. 

GRAME: sorrow, mishap, anger. 

GRITH : agreement. 

GUERRING: brawling. 

HaGuE: a hard gunne of about three-quarters of a 
yard long. 

HAMKIN: a pudding made vpon the bones of a 
shoulder of mutton, all the flesh being taken off. 

HEISUGGE: a bird which hatcheth the cuckooes 
egges. 

HURTELEN : to thrust, to provoke. 

INTERFEERE: to knock the legs together in going. 


Custom of Tribal Warfare, Sierra 
Leone.—The native chiefs of Sierra Leone, 
in a memorandum addressed to the English 
Governor, make the following interesting 
statement: “ It might be asked why are these 
wars so frequent, and why do we not make 
efforts to prevent their recurrence? We beg 
to explain that they are the effects of an 
ancient custom in our country, namely, that 
any person of one country feeling himself 
seriously aggrieved by any other person of 
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another country, he, the aggrieved, could go 
to any influential chief of any country ‘and 
curse war ;’ that is, invite that chief to bring 
war and assist him to avenge himself upon 
his enemies.” —Parliamentary Papers (c. 4905 
of 1886). 


Roadways in England.—The paving of 
the central parts of London did not begin 
till after the eleventh century, and having got 
so far as Holborn at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, it spread into some of the 
suburbs during the sixteenth century. In 
Henry VIII.’s reign a way, when too deep 
and miry to be passable, was merely 
abandoned and a new track selected. Up to 
1750 the Great North road from London was 
a turnpike for the first hundred miles; and 
north of that point there was only a narrow 
causeway fit for pack-horses, flanked with 
clay sloughs on either side. At the same 
time in Mid-England and North-England the 
roads were still for the most part entirely un- 
closed.—Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, i., p. 
528. 


Witchcraft among the Matabililand 
Zulus.—A great deal of the king’s time 
is engaged in obtaining guidance from 
powers of witchcraft by means of stewed 
potions and mystic bones. By these means, 
during his spare time, he also protects his 
person against the machinations of those of 
his subjects who are evilly disposed towards 
him. After the return of the defeated army 
from Lake Ngami the King spent over a fort- 
night in his medicine kraal trying to “smell 
out” the individual who is responsible for 
that reverse. It is a delicate case, as the 
fault seems to lie between the general in 
command and the head doctor who doctored 
the army before their departure, who made 
them proof against bullets and assegais. 
The belief in witchcraft has proved a very 
potent factor in preventing outside influences 
from affecting the national organization. 
The missionaries and Jesuits own that they 
have been completely checkmated by it. 
During the long years that they have lived in 
the country they cannot point to a single 
case of conversion, or it appears to any im- 
pression on anyone. Their only chance has 
been with the King, who can converse with 
them freely without being liable to be marked 
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down by the witch doctors, and “smelt out ” 
on some future occasion for witchcraft.— 
Parliamentary Papers (c. 4643 of 1886). 
Early Silk Manufacture in Bengal.— 
The date of the introduction of the silkworm 
in India is still an open question. Indeed, 
the very name (desi, or indigenous), applied 
to the oldest species, shows that even the 
tradition of a foreign origin for the insect has 
died out. But the distribution of the worm, 
both within the continent of India, where it 
first occupied the valley of the Brahmaputra 
and a portion of the tract lying between that 
river and the Ganges, and in the regions 
beyond the eastern frontier, points with 
tolerable certainty to a primary introduction 
by land from the eastward. This was the 
opinion of Mr. Atkinson, Commercial Resi- 
dent at Jungypur, at the end of the last 
century. The value of silk as an article of 
trade was appreciated by the East India 
Company at an early period of its existence. 
The Calendar of State Papers, for the years 
1617-1621, teems with extracts on the sub- 
ject. But Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, 
Cochin Chinese, and above all Persian silk, 
seem to have been at first held in more esti- 
mation than the silk of Bengal. There isa 
long and interesting account of negotiations 
carried on in 1617 and the following year 
between Sir Thomas Roe and the “Sophy” 
of Persia, with a view to secure to the 
English Company the monopoly of Persian 
silk. The export was estimated at from 
2,000 to 3,000 bales, and in 1619 Persian 
silk sold in London for 26s. rod. per lb. The 
only specific notice of Bengal silk, on the other 
hand, in these earlier years, is an order of 1621 
countermanding the buying of the commodity. 
But the treaty with the Shah fell through, 
and as the settlements in Bengal spread, 
Indian silk seems to have attracted more 
attention. The earliest of the Madras re- 
cords, “a letter to our Agent and Council in 
Fort St. George,” dated November 9, 1670, 
notifies the despatch of four factors on £ 25, 
and seven writers on #10 per annum, of 
whom one factor and one writer, “ well 
skilled in silk,” were destined for Cossim- 
bazar. Again, in September, 1679, we find 
Mr. Vincent taken to task in regard to two 
Englishmen who had caused trouble and 
probable loss by trading in silk at Cossim- 
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bazar ; and in the same year the Chief of the 
Factory at Fort St. George made a tour 
through the Bengal settlements, in the course 
of which he paid special attention to the sub- 
ject of silk. Thus, under date 18th and 19th 
November, 1679, he writes: ‘ White silk 
bought at Serpore and tannee (thani ?) silk 
examined: to be packed with coarse silk 
ropes, which may be sold in England at 
good profit, without paying freight or customs 
in the country.” 


A Curious Bill-head.—Recently, in 
turning over a bundle of London tradesmen’s 
accounts of nearly a couple of centuries ago, 
I came across the enclosed, which is certainly 
curious, and seems to me to be a sort of 
cross between a bill-head and a book-plate. 
The plate-mark has a margin of half an inch 
all round, the full size of the sheet itself 
being 63 by 4} inches. 

WILLIAM GARDNER at the Sign of the one 
Cane-Chair, on the South Side of St Pauls- 
Church, London, maketh and selleth Cane- 
Chairs, Couches, azd Cane-Sashes af reason- 
able Rates. Of dry Wood. 


At the back of this is Mr. Gardner’s account, 
as follows : 


Mr. Duglas bill for cheres Nov. ye 8, 1709. 

8 wallnutt Cheres, fine mollding, the finest {£ s. d. 
Caine of all, at 12s. ... ea ose 16:0. 
2 Elbow Cheres suttable at 15s. _... «so X 2010. 
mall £6 60. 
Rece® Nov. y® 8, 1709, of Mr. Duglas the full con- 
tents of this bill and all demands, I say Reced by me 

Wn : GARDNER. 








Gardner must have been a celebrated 
chair-maker, from the fact of the goods 
having been sent all the way to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, where the Mr. Douglas referred to 
in his bill resided. —Gro. NEAsHAM. 


GS) 
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— 
We understand that Mr. J. Frederick Hodgetts, 
late Professor at Moscow, is about to deliver another 
series of lectures at the British Museum. His former 
lectures bore reference to the past, and these to the 
probable future of the Anglian race. As those treated 
of ** Older England,” so these will have the ‘* Greater 


England” of the whole English-speaking population 
of the globe for their subject. True to his text, as a 
champion for the Scandinavian elements in our blood, 
mode of thought, language and principles, he will 
commence with a popular account of the discoveries 
made by the Scandinavians in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, and will show how the struggle between 
these Scandinavian elements and the influence of 
Rome has continued from the time of Marius to the 
present day. The unusual and unexpected success of 
“Older England” in book-form, and the very high 
praise bestowed upon the author by competent judges, 
may justify him in soaring a little higher at this 
time ; and surely no time could be better chosen for 
promulgating a view which we hope is a true 
prophecy of the ultimate confederation of the Ang- 
lians into one nation politically, as they form one 
brotherhood in blood, speech, and love of freedom 
now. 

The annual volume of the Azastatic Society, the 
issue of which has been delayed by the death of Mr. 
Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., will shortly be published by 
Mr. S. H. Cowell, Ipswich. Its preparation has 
been entrusted to Mr. W. G. Fretton, F.S.A., 
Coventry. 

The Rev. W. F. Creeny, M.A., has kindly ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Cambridge University 
Association of Brass Collectors, and a number of 
corresponding members have been lately added to the 
list. Promises of assistance have been received in the 
much-needed work of revising the list of the late 
Rev. Herbert Haines, which embraces the whole of 
this country. At a meeting held on February 4, the 
vice-president in the chair, it was resolved that non- 
university men should be admitted to the association 
as honorary members. A rubbing was exhibited of a 
small brass, now in private possession, which was 
bought at a marine-store in the Minories, East 
London. H. Nunn, of St. John’s, then gave an 
interesting discourse on ‘‘ Heraldry in connection 
with Brasses,” illustrated from a selection of rubbings. 
The association has determined to collect materials 
for an exhaustive work on Zhe Brasses of Cambridge- 
shire; S. H. K. St. J. Sanderson, B.A., and S. Brown, 
B.A., vice-president, both of Trinity College, have 
been elected joint-editors. Every church in the 
county will, if possible, be visited, even where no 
brasses are recorded. It is hoped that the work will 
be finished in June this year. Any who may wish to 
become members of the association, honorary or other- 
wise, are requested to communicate with the hon. 
sec., H. W. Macklin, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Lovers of history and the picturesque, not less 
than those fond of boating and sailing, as well as the 
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ratepayers at whose expense the project will be exe- 
cuted, should notice that the scheme, which has been 
often rejected, has been again brought forward, largely 
in the interest of local builders, for embanking the 
Thames for about three-quarters of a mile between 
Hammersmith Bridge and the Oil Mills. The Upper 
Mall, already much damaged, yet still picturesque, 
would be ruined. The Mall is famous for its noble 
elms, planted for Catharine of Braganza, which have 
already suffered by the low-level sewer being con- 
structed below and near their roots. As it is pro- 
posed to take in from sixty to a hundred feet of the 
river-bed at this point, and thus remove the water 
to a distance from the trees, which now stand at the 
river wall, they will surely perish. Nor is this all ; 
the historic character of the Mall will vanish, although, 
except the already much-altered Chiswick Mall, it is 
the best existing example of the ancient walks which 
were formerly so charming. 

Interesting discoveries have recently been made in 
the San Domingo mines of Spain, showing the 
methods of mining adopted by the ancients. In some 
of the mines the Romans dug draining galleries nearly 


“three miles in length, but in others the water was 


raised by wheels to carry it over the rocks that crossed 
the drift. Eight of these wheels have recently been 
discovered by the miners, who are now working in 
the same old mines. The wheels are made of wood, 
the arms and felloes of pine, and the axle and its 
support of oak—the fabric being remarkable for the 
lightness of its construction. It is supposed that these 
wheels cannot be less than fifteen hundred years old, 
and the wood is in a perfect state of preservation, 
owing to its immersion in water charged with the salts 
of copper and iron. From this position and con- 
struction, the wheels are supposed to have been 
worked as treadmills} by men standing with naked 
feet upon one side. The water was raised by one 
wheel into the basin, from which it was raised to 
another stage by the second wheel, and so on for eight 
stages, 

An interesting typographical find has recently been 
made at the Town Library of Treves. It consists of 
a book printed in 1539, and describing the war be- 
tween the ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation” and the Turks in 1532. The letter-press on 
the cover of the binding is printed with the so-called 
“ Durandus type,” being one of the first types coming 
from the press of Peter Schoffer. 

While some workmen employed by Mr. W. T. 
Jefferson, solicitor, of Northallerton, were levelling 
and sodding the Friarage Field, in which the Car- 
melite Convent formerly stood, they came across a 
large slab of freestone about four feet below the sur- 
face, measuring about six feet long, two feet nine 
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inches wide, and six inches deep, and upon this being 
removed there were found two perfect skeletons laid 
side by side in one grave, supposed to have been 
buried upwards of five hundred years ago. It is sup- 
posed that the spot where the skeletons have been 
found was the burial-ground in connection with the 
convent, 

In the course of the excavations now being made 
in the Old Vicarage gardens, Wrexham, in connection 
with the Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay Rail- 
way, at a depth of eight feet, and in a drift deposit, 
were found some very beautiful specimens of en- 
crinital stems (limestone), which were probably 
brought during the drift period from the Mineral 
Limestone Ridge. 

A relic of Dick Whittington is, the Graphic says, 
now being cleared away through the advance of City 
alterations and improvements. It is a shabby, rustic, 
red-tiled building, inscribed ‘‘Gresham House, once 
the residence of Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor, 
1314. Rebuilt 1805,” and stands in a byway between 
Milton Street and Moor Lane, which was formerly 
called Sweedon’s Passage, but now forms part of a 
thoroughfare cut through the old courts and christened 
Butler Street. Originally a fine old house stood here, 
where, according to tradition, Whittington lived in 
the days of Henry IV., and, later on, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Gresham, who gave his name 
to the building. 

Human remains, which apparently belong to the 
age of the mammoth and rhinoceros, have been dis- 
covered in a Belgian cave. The discovery has been 
made by MM. Marcel de Puydt and Schest in the 
grotto of Biche-aux-Roches, near Spy, in the pro- 
vince of Namur. The floor of the cave consists of a 
layer of brown clay, which contained a skull of com- 
paratively recent age. Under this was a bone bed of 
calcareous tufa containing remains of the elephant 
and a species of deer, and flint weapons, showing 
traces of use. Under this bed was a second layer of 
ossiferous earth, containing remains of rhinoceri and 
deer, and rich in flints, bone implements, ivory plates 
of the mammoth tusk carved with rude figures, and 
fragments of pottery, including the bottom of a vase 
of regular form and baked. Beneath this bed was 
another layer of brown clay with numerous bony frag- 
ments. Here, at from five to six métres from the 
entrance to the cave, two human skeletons were 
found in a natural position, and probably entombed 
there. Along with the skeletons were found other 
objects, such as have been mentioned above. Under 
this bed was the barren carboniferous limestone rock. 
The skulls are of the type of the Neanderthal cranium, 
the bones being very thick (9 mm.); one, that of a 
woman, is dolicocephalous. The frontal sinus is very 
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marked, and the brow low. In short, the charac- 
teristics of the skulls approach, for the most part, 
those of inferior races, and the other bones found 
seem to indicate a race of short men. The con- 
clusion drawn from the discovery by M. Nadaillac is 
that the Neanderthal race of men, which M. Quatre- 
fages has shown to be persistent through the ages, 
even to the present day, without being incompatible 
with a very marked intellectual development, once 
lived on the banks of the Meuse in most remote times, 
working the flint, utilizing the bones of animals and 
the tusks of the mammoth, making and firing vases of 
clay, burying their dead, and, in fine, possessing the 
rudiments of civilization. 

In his address at the dedication of the new Brooks 
Library Building at Brattleboro’, Vt., the Hon. 
Mellen Chamberlain, of the Boston Public Library, 
said that “before 1700 there was not in Massa- 
chusetts, so far as is known, a copy of Shakespeare’s 
or of Milton’s poems ; and as late as 1723, whatever 
may have been in private hands, Harvard College 
Library lacked Addison, Atterbury, Bolingbroke, 
Dryden, Gay, Locke, Pope, Prior, Steele, Swift, and 
Young.” 

Some interesting discoveries were recently made 
by the workmen engaged in pulling down some old 
cottages in St. Andrew’s Hill, London. In the course 
of their excavations they came across a subterranean 
tunnel, together with a portion of the staircase leading 
down to it. It is believed that they formed part of a 
monastery, which years ago occupied the site behind 
the Zimes Office. 

A society has been formed in connection with the 
Somerset Archeological and Natural History Society, 
entitled the Somerset Record Society, the object of 
which is to seek out, edit, and print such records as 
bear upon the history of Somerset, and will aid the 
historian of the future. Prospectuses may be obtained 
of the Rev. J. A. Bennett, South Cadbury Rectory, 
Bath. 

A piece of ancient pottery has just been dredged 
up from the river Thames, below Erith. The speci- 
men in question is seven inches high, fifteen inches in 
circumference at the bulge, with a handle extending 
from the upper part of the bulge to the under part of 
the lip or neck, which latter is an inch and a half 
in diameter. With the exception of a small portion 
of the lip being broken away, the specimen is perfect. 
It appears to be a piece of the ordinary Roman 
brown ware, glazed, but with little of the glazing 
remaining, doubtless owing to the action of the water. 
The neck of a much larger piece of ancient pottery 
of similar manufacture was recently brought up from 
the Thames at nearly the same spot. The above are 
in the possession of Mr, H. W. Smith, Belvedere. 











It is remarkable that where the above were found there 
exists the remains of a vast submerged forest. From 
this forest there are frequently dredged up splendid 
antlers of deer, in fine preservation. Immense boles 
of trees, principally of yew, may be seen at low 
water. In severe winters, when the frost has caused 
the mud to bear, it is possible to get to these trees, 
some of which measure three and four feet thick. In 
some portions dredging cannot be done at all, owing 
to the roots of trees and the submerged timber. 

The Restoration Committee of Stratford-on-Avon 
parish church have decided to enter upon another 
stage of their restoration work. The work completed up 
to the present time includes the thorough repair of 
the exterior of the structure, the removal of the 
galleries on the north and south sides of the nave, the 
seating of a portion of the south transept, and the re- 
arrangement of the pews so as to obtain a centre aisle 
leading direct from the west door to the choir. The 
committee now propose to remove the great organ, 
which entirely blocks the north transept, and to place 
the instrument over the western arch of the tower 
The committee have also decided to strengthen the 
tower, as suggested by the architect, and to put in the 
two upper bells of the octave. 

At the sale of the library of the late Baron de 
Seilliére the chief interest centred in the disposal of 
Graduale et Sacramentarum, a manuscript upon 
vellum, of the twelfth century, written on 246 leaves, 
and richly illuminated with borders, ornamental letters, 
etc., in a fifteenth-century binding of oak, covered with 
stamped hogskin, with clasps. This superb manu- 
script was executed in the twelfth century, at the 
Abbey of Ottenbeuren, in Suabia, in the diocese of 
Augsburg. The first thirty leaves contain hymns and 
canticles, with a calendar. Following this are paint- 
ings representing the Saviour on the Cross, the Nati- 
vity, the Holy Women at the Sepulchre, and the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit. Twenty-four are painted 
alternately in purple, blue, and gold, with the text in 
letters of burnished gold and silver within rich borders. 
The preservation is excellent, and the colours retain 
their early freshness after a period of 700 years, 
It was put up at £250, and finally knocked down to 
Mr. Ellis for the sum of £910. 

The workmen engaged in clearing the ground on 
the south side of the hill of Montmartre, with a view 
to the construction of a new reservoir, have discovered 
some ruins which are believed to date from the twelfth 
century. About nine feet below the surface two 
enormous passages have been found side by side, each 
about ten feet broad and fifteen feet in height, and 
leading in the direction of the old Church of St. Pierre. 
Nothing seems to have been known respecting the 
existence of these ruins, 
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Mr. Lewis Morris will publish at Easter, through 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., a volume of 
lyrics, under the title of Songs of Britain. The book 
will comprise, besides lyrics proper, three narrative 
poems of importance, derived from Welsh folk-lore,and 
resembling in style the author’s popular fic of Hades. 


An important and highly interesting exhibition of 
various valuable, and in some instances unique, odje¢s 
@ art was opened, by kind permission of Earl Spencer, 
at Spencer House, St. James’s, on March 16th. The 
exhibition, to which a small entrance fee is charged, 
is in aid of the East London Branch of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, and is held under the presidency of 
the Duchess of Leeds. It fills three large salons, 
includes paintings, drawings, miniatures, jewellery, 
plate, porcelain, lace, embroidery, and fans, and 
comprises many choice examples never before ex- 
hibited to the public. Among the most notable ex- 
hibits were a very fine silver-mounted snuff-box, with 
medallion portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, made 
from a beam of Holyrood Palace, the property of the 
Queen, and a large case of very valuable curios lent 
by the Prince of Wales, who also sends the palette 
and brushes used by Gustave Doré. The best examples 
of art are to be found among the plate and the minia- 
tures. The collection of salt-cellars and cups lent by 
Sir George Dasent are particularly fine, and the fine 
specimens of Benvenuto Cellini’s work, belonging to 
Lord de Mauley, are well worthy a visit. The minia- 

ures are exceedingly numerous, and include many 
well-known examples. The finest collection is un- 
doubtedly that owned by the Earl of Dartrey, com- 
prising 118 exceedingly fine enamels. Among other 
curios in this collection is one representing the Coali- 
tion, showing a head, one half representing the features 
of Lord North, and the other those of Charles Fox. 

The celebration of the 500th anniversary of the 
founding of Winchester College fell upon March 26th. 
Dr. Fearon, in a letter published some weeks ago, 
called attention to the ceremonies of commemoration 
which were to take place at Winchester on that day. 





Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


ascii 


Society of Antiquaries.—Feb. 17.—The Presi- 
dent in the chair.—A paper by Mr. A. Hudd was 
read, giving an account of a Romano-British inter- 
ment discovered last October by a man ploughing at 
Farmborough, Somerset. The coffins, which lay 
north and south, were of stone, perfectly plain, with 
no inscription; and inside, a lead shell, apparently 
made of cast plates,—Another paper read by the Rev. 
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Ch. Wordsworth, on a Calendar or Directory of the 
Lincoln Use. A Calendar of the Seventeenth Century 
included such names as St. Thomas Becket, which had 
been expunged at the Reformation, and omitted the 
Transfiguration and the name of Jesus, which had 
been introduced inthe fifteenth century.—Sir. J. Savile 
Lumley exhibited some terracotta heads and ex votos, 
bronze statuettes and coins, and photographs of busts 
discovered on the site of the Artemisium near Lake 
Nemi, which has been already described by Mr. 
Pullan.—Major Cooper exhibited a small alabaster 
vase and a Norse chessman of bone discovered in a 
sandpit in Bedfordshire.—Mr. W. Ransome exhibited 
the stem and foot of a pewter chalice, found on the 
site of the preceptory at Hitchin; a papal bulla of 
John XXII., and a small ivory panel of considerable 
antiquity representing the Crucifixion, with the Manus 
Dei and two angels above, and Mary and John below 
the Cross. 

Feb, 24.—The President in the chair.—Prof. 
Middleton read a paper on the methods of construc- 
tion used in ancient Rome. After mentioning the 
opus guadratum, the ancient method of building with 
square blocks of stone, and the unburnt bricks, of 
which no specimens remain, he stated that the ordi- 
nary brick walls in ancient Rome, none of which are 
older than 150 B.c., are really concrete walls faced 
with brick. The materials used for composing the 
concrete are, in chronological order—stone, tufa, 
peperino, marble, porphyry. Two timber walls were 
set up, and the brick facing and concrete core built 
up between them. The print of these timber walls 
still remains impressed on the concrete in some cases. 
The facing was originally of small tufa stones, like 
mosaic, ofus antiguum. Then about the first century 
B.C. diamond-shaped blocks were used, called opus 
reticulatum, with ashlar work of square blocks, which, 
however, were only skin deep. Thirdly, bricks were 
employed, at first of a triangular shape. At regular 
intervals courses of large square tiles, about two feet 
square, were inserted. These seem to mark the end 
of a day’s work. The concrete used was so strong 
that floors of twenty feet square had been found with 
no support except at the edges. The brick relieving 
arches were only about four inches deep, and of no 
constructional value. Prof. Middleton then described 
the manner in which the walls were covered with stucco 
and marble linings, illustrating his meaning by careful 
drawings.—Among the articles exhibited were a 
Norse chessman found in Leicestershire, representing 
a man being put into a pit; and a carved w 
reliquary of the fourteenth century, being an effigy of 
the Virgin and Child. 

Clifton Shakspere Society. — Feb. 26.— Mr. 
John Taylor, president, in the chair.--Mr. Taylor 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Two Falstaffs,” pointing out 
that in the first folio of “‘ Henry VI.” the name of the 
undoubted companion-at-arms with Talbot in France, 
Sir John Fastolfe, of Caistor Castle, is spelt ‘‘ Fal- 
staffe.” But as it is quite clear that the Falstaff of 1 
and 2 ‘‘ Henry IV.” is identical with the Sir John 
Oldcastle of the ‘‘ Famous Victories” on which 
Shakspere founded his own work, we have only to 
re-change the name to its original form to disunite the 
Fastolfe of ‘‘Henry VI.” from Oldcastle or the 
humorous Sir John, who, however, is said by Master 
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Shallow to have been page to Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, a post actually held by Fastolfe.— 
‘* A consideration of a few words in 2 ‘ Henry IV.’” 
was read by Dr. J. N. Langley, who thought that the 
following words were invented by the writer of the 
play: ‘* presurmise” (I. i. 168); “‘juvenal” (I. ii. 
22); ‘‘sortance” (IV. i. 11); “‘forgetive” (IV. iii. 
107); ‘‘considerance ” (V. ii. 98). 

British Archzological Association.—Feb. 16.— 
Mr. C. H. Compton in the chair.—Mr. Roach Smith 
referred to various Roman interments found in Kent, 
in relation to the leaden sarcophagus which has 
recently been found at Plumstead.—The Rev. M. 
Lewis read a description of some curious fourteerth- 
century glass in the Church of St. Edmund, Kings- 
down, Kent, a building which is found to possess a 
Saxon tower, while the cores of the walls of the 
church most probably also belong to the same early 
period.—Mr. E. Way produced several fictile frag- 
ments found in Southwark ; and Mr. Loftus Brock 
some samples of Castor ware found in the Eastern 
Counties.—The Rev. S. Surtees exhibited some flint- 
flakes found on Clifton Common, Conisborough, close 
to a number of pit-dwellings. He also described the 
little-known frithstool in Sprotborough Church, York- 
shire, and referred to the boundary-crosses in the 
locality which marked the extent of the ancient 
sanctuary ; the bases of several of these he had dis- 
covered. They appear to be of Saxon date, the same 
early period being claimed for the stool, which is of 
stone, carved with figures.—A paper was then read 
“On the Communion Plate in Peterborough Cathe- 
dral,” by Mr. J. T. Irvine. —A second paper was read, 
prepared by the Rev. L. H. Loyd, on some parochial 
records preserved at Wing Church, Bucks. 

March 3.—Mr. T. Morgan in the chair.—The Rev. S. 
M. Mayhew exhibited a variety of antiquities recently 
found in various parts of the City, the most remark- 
able being a sculptured bust in marble of a young 
Roman lady found at Walbrook. Some burnt Samian 
ware was found at the same time, while at a lower 
level, and at no great distance, a flint implement was 
discovered, one of the few prehistoric relics which 
have been met with in London.—Mr. C. Brent ex- 
hibited some curious Merovingian bronze personal 
ornaments, similar in general character to some of 
early Saxon date found in England.—Mr. Round ex- 
hibited a unique impression of the seal of Warwick, 
the King-Maker, which, with the warrant to which it 
is attached, the latter bearing Warwick’s autograph, 
was recently found ina loft over a stable at the seat 
of a relative of Mr. Round’s in Essex.—Mr. E. Way 
produced some Roman pottery found in Southwark, 
and Mr. Loftus Brock described a very early vase 
found at Cyprus.—The first paper was on the Roman 
villa at Yatton, Somerset, by the chairman. The 
villa stood on very low-lying ground, below the level 
of the present bed of the river Yeo, only about fifty 
feet distant.—The second paper was by M. Reessler, 
on recent discoveries at Fécamp. Several discoveries 
of Roman pottery have been made, many of the 
objects being of great beauty. The tomb of a young 
Roman lady has also been found, the date being about 
A.D. 400, The epitaph of William, third abbot of 
Fécamp, was described. It is a curious example of 
the use of Roman numerals, the date being 1107.— 


The Rev. Dr. Hooppell described a curious Roman 
balance, in perfect condition, of bronze, which has 
recently been found at Catterick, Yorkshire. 

Hellenic Society. — Feb. 24.— Mr. Sidne 
Colvin, vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. Cecil Smit 
read a paper by Mr. A. S. Murray, on a vase in the 
British Museum in the form of a Sphinx. Certain 
figures painted on this vase had hitherto been des- 
cribed as ‘Triton, Niké and other figures.” Mr. 
Murray showed that they represented the Athenian 
legend of the birth of Erechthonios. He further 
pointed out that in the same tomb with this vase 
(found at Capri in 1872) had been found other vases, 
ornamented with Attic subjects, so that it seemed 
probable that they had all been imported from Athens. 
He fixed the date of the vase in question at about 
440 B.c. Mr. Smith mentioned that a somewhat 
similar vase, though of inferior workmanship, and 
probably of later date, was in the museum at St. 
Petersburg, and had been described by M. Stephani. 
—After discussion, in which Prof. Middleton, Mr. 
Head, and the chairman took part, the hon. sec. read 
a paper by Prof. Ridgway, on the origin and value of 
the Homeric talent. His main contention, supported 
by quotations from Homer and other Greek writers, 
and from the Old Testament, was that the Homeric 
talent represented the value of the ox, which was 
thus the earliest unit of value, not only in Greece, but 
over all the Eastern world. This theory, if sound, 
not only afforded the means of estimating Homeric‘ 
commodities, but also gave a natural unit on which 
to base the various systems of coinage-—Mr. Head 
admitted the ingenuity of the theory, but thought that 
Prof. Ridgway had attempted to give it far too wide 
an application. So far as the Homeric talent was 
concerned, his case had been fairly made out ; but it 
was impossible to suppose that the ox had had the 
same value in all parts of the ancient world for so 
long a period. Indeed, great fluctuations in its value 
were on record in historical times. Among other facts 
which affected points in Prof. Ridgway’s argument 
was this, that the earliest Greek coinage was not gold 
but silver. Gold coins were only introduced in 
Macedonian times. 

Asiatic.—February 21.—Mr. E. L. Brandreth in 
the chair.—At the request of the Chairman and other 
members of the Council, Captain R. C. Temple gave 
a short account of his several publications, notably 
Indian No‘es and Queries and the Jndian Antiquary, 
and received the acknowledgments of tine Society for 
the services he had rendered in these and other 
respects to the cause of Oriental research and folk-lore. 

Numismatic.—February 17.—Dr. J. Evans, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. Evans exhibited a large brass 
coin of Domitian of his eleventh consulship,.—Mr. 
Montagu exhibited a large bronze coin of Rhodes. — 
Mr. Hall exhibited a series of Roman imperial aurei. 
—Mr. B. V. Head read the first portion of a paper by 
Canon Greenwell on the electrum coinage of Cyzicus. 

Midland Institute, Birmingham.—-December 29, 
1886.—Mr. J. A. Cossins (hon. secretary) in the 
chair.— With reference to Mr. Fretton’s paper on the 
Hospital of St. John Baptist, at Coventry, reported 
ante, p. 127, we have been favoured with a fuller 
account. Mr. Fretton, in the course of his address, 
observed that the St. John’s Hospital, like many other 
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kindred institutions of the country, originated in the 
absolute necessity for making provision for the relief 
of the sick, infirm, and permanent poor. There was, 
of course, no national organized system to provide 
for these emergencies, and the dispensing of charity 
became one of the most important duties of religious 
fraternities, while every person of any means was 
called upon to share this responsibility. Had it not 
been for these voluntary efforts, a widely spread dis- 
tress must have existed. The office of distributing 
relief to the wandering poor, either at the baron’s 
castle or at the monastic gate, was no sinecure ; but 
for the permanently afflicted and the aged special 
provision had to be provided, and where possible 
suitable buildings erected and maintained. Edmund, 
the archdeacon of Coventry from 1160 to 1176, felt 
the want of this accommodation in Coventry, and, 
being a man of a determined spirit and liberal means, 
he took steps to carry out his object. A grant of land, 
part of the possessions of the Priory, was made, and, 
with the consent and approval of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a building was erected by Edmund, and 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist. Mr. Fretton traced 
the early struggles of the institution so far as is known 
of them, detailing the many disputes that arose be- 
tween the master, and the prior and convent, the 
Vicar of Trinity, and others, principally as to certain 
rights and privileges, The disputes in most cases 
were settled by arbitrators, whose decisions, viewed 
in the light of the present day, were of a curious, and 
in some instances amusing, character. The religious 
observances enforced upon the brothers and sisters by 
the arbitration of 1425 were very numerous and rigid, 
and the dress of the master, brethren, and sisters was 
fully described in the decision, as well as the rules to 
be observed in burying the bodies of the various 
officials as they died off. The fortunes of the hospital 
were not seriously affected in its struggles, and bene- 
factors still sprung up, adding to the wealth of the in- 
stitution; and a number of interesting records of 
grants to the hospital, and conditions attached 
thereto, with singular tenures, and local place-names, 
were given, one of them being a translation of the 
Bull of Pope Honorius, 1221, and another the endow- 
ment of one bed in the Hospital Church by a John 
Blakeman, in 1444. Some remarkable disputes were 
narrated as having occurred between the master and 
a Lawrence Saunders, which lasted from 1474 for 
about twenty years. The circumstances attending the 
suppression of this hospital in 1544 were fully given, 
together with its purchase by John Hales, and re- 
establishment as a Free Grammar School, by which it 
appeared that at the dissolution its clear yearly value 
was over £67, a large sum in those days. A full 
translation of the deed of surrender, with a copy of 
the signature of William Wall, the last master, was 
given as a sample of such documents. Mr. Fretton 
described, as far as possible, the medizeval arrange- 
ments of the hospital and its enclosure, and its subse- 
quent alterations to adapt it for the purpose of a 
school. He also gave an architectural description of 
the fabric as it now stands, and the mutilations to 
which it was subjected in 1794, and referred to the 
recent purchase of the building by the churchwardens 
of Holy Trinity as a mission-room. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. 


—Feb.-—-A paper was read in which some 
singular facts were stated respecting the sites of 
some ancient camps in Rome. The object of the 
reader of the paper was to institute a comparison be- 
tween these and the well-known cities and towns in 
Britain which are acknowledged to have had either 
their origin in, or development from, Roman camps 
in the first century of the Christian era. The ideas of 
Hyginus, the well-understood but little known author 
of the Zertiata Camp. (edited by Schelius, and the 
edition by Munkerus, Amsterdam, 1681), had been 
transferred to many diagrams, and the camps of 
Rome were shown to have the main features of corre- 
spondence with the camp areas in Britain. The 
Castra Peregrina and the Castra Equites Singularis 
were demonstrated to coincide in length and breadth 
with the camp of Hyginus, and to have the “ limits” 
of the ‘‘ Regions,” also co-extensive as boundaries, 
The Castra Pretoria was also shown to be of the 
same breadth, although its length has been curtailed ; 
but the space sufficient for it is seen (outside the 
Agger of Servius Tullius), This discevery cannot 
fail to entirely alter the generally accepted ideas as to 
the Castrametation of the Romans in the first century. 

Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society. — December 3rd, 1886.— The annual 
meeting. The President (Mr. W. Bolitho, jun., 
J.P.) in the chair. The President, in the 
course of an able address, said that a period of 
great activity and of valuable work, as recorded 
in the Zransactious, was followed by several years 
of torpor, so that its very existence was well- 
nigh forgotten; but, Phoenix-like, it had arisen from 
its ashes, and was as vigorous and as valuable 
as of yore. So far as he knew, the owners of the 
soil on which their prehistoric and medizval monu- 
ments stood desired to do all in their power to protect 
them, but the spoiler’s hand was difficult to stay. An 
attempt had been made to carry away the stones of 
Kenidjack Castle, but the indefatigable Secretary of 
that society was prompt to inquire into the circum- 
stances, and on verifying the fact, communicated with 
Mr. Borlase’s steward. Chun Castle was also suffer- 
ing from the same cause; and Mr. T. S. Bolitho was 
greatly concerned at the wilful damage done to what 
was commonly known as Madron Well. The Presi- 
dent said that members of the society could render 
no more valuable service than in endeavouring to 
protect those chapters of their history which were re- 
corded in stone. He urged upon them, then, the 
necessity for preserving the old songs, the old sayings, 
the old tales, and the old traditions of their county, 
believing as he did that those who came after them 
would be grateful for their labours. Mr. Bolitho 
concluded by expressing his thanks to the Rev. 
W. S. Lach-Szyrma for having acted for him 
in his enforced absence during a portion of the 
year, and by expressing the hope that the society 
had a long, a prosperous, and a useful career before 
it. Mr. G. B. Millett read the annual report, which 
referred to the resuscitation of the society seven years 
ago, and the progress made since that date. Nearly 
every branch of Cornish zoology and botany in one 
or other of its divisions had received the minute and 
attentive consideration of those members who were 
specialists on each respective subject; and it was 
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impossible to over-estimate the value of the papers 
and systematic lists which had been recorded in the 
Transactions, for they would go far towards supplying 
the necessary materials for an exhaustive work on the 
fauna and flora of Cornwall, whenever the time 
should arrive for such to be written. New fields of 
study had been opened up in the archeological sec- 
tion, and had been assiduously followed out with rich 
results. The subject of the ancient folk-lore of this 
Western district had received a large measure of 
well-bestowed attention. Yet a large field of labour 
lay open and unworked, in both sections. Mr. 
Tregelles read a paper entitled ‘‘ Some Facts about 
the Reproduction of Seaweeds,” by Dr. D. H. 
Scott. The writer alluded to the small amount 
that was known about the fructification of sea- 
weeds as compared with the knowledge possessed 
of the same process in flowering plants. His 
paper dealt more especially with the red seaweeds, 
and he described in detail the reproductive organs 
and the mode of fertilization in four genera. Mr. 
E. D. Marquand gave a paper on ‘* The Royal 
Forest of Dartmoor.” He said that the large tract of 
country which claimed this title offered a rare field of 
study and exploration. It was the mountain district 
of southern England—a vast sweep of uncultivated 
moorland, seamed and scarred with granite ridges and 
castellated crags—a rude relic of primeval Britain 
still existing in the midst of the most fertile and 
beautiful of English counties. This extensive table- 
land of heath, morasses, and rock stretched unbroken 
over some 30 miles of country, intersected by swift- 
flowing streams and foaming torrents, and studded 
with lofty peaks and colossal piles of stone. It con- 
tained all the features of a rude prehistoric age, and 
might well serve to link our own era with the remote 
past. By botanists, Dartmoor had always been re- 
garded as the southern representative of the Lake 
District or the Scottish Highlands. One of the best 
starting-points on the borders of Dartmoor was Horra- 
bridge, a small low-lying village between Plymouth 
and Tavistock. A good road led up through the 
quaint hamlet of Sampford Spinney to Pew Tor and 
Vixen Tor, both of them very good stations for mosses, 
hepaticze, and lichens. On Staple Tor, overlooking 
Vixen Tor, Mr. Marquand found scarcely anything 
worth collecting. Some excellent mosses and hepa- 
ticee were to be found in the copses, and among the 
rocks that fringed the river Walkham, and a day 
might be well employed in following up the river from 
Horrabridge to Merivale Bridge. The mossist would 
find it best to make his way down to Meavy, then up 
the long hillpath over the top, and down to the village 
of Sheepstor, at the back of which rises the singular- 
shaped rocky promontory. Everyone who had read 
anything about Dartmoor would be familiar with the 
name of Wistman’s Wood—a curious collection of 
dwarf oak-trees, not above Io or 12 feet in height, 
although evidently of great antiquity, and supposed 
to be a relic of a sacred grove in which the Druids 
performed their mysterious rites. One of the 
finest tors on Dartmoor, taken merely as a mass of 
rock, was Hound Tor, some 5 miles or so from More- 
ton. Lydford should be visited, if only on account of 
its famous waterfall, and the splendid scenery of the 
adjacent valley. At Ivybridge would be seen some 


of the most beautiful scenery in South Devon. At 
Bridestowe the railway skirted the moor, and this was 
the nearest station to Tavy Chase, one of the wildest 
scenes in the whole district, exceedingly like many 
such among the mountains of Cumberland and West- 
moreland. Every village and every hamlet in the 
stony heart of Mid-Deven was worth a visit, either 
for its own merits or on account of some other place 
which it rendered more easily accessible; and the 
artist, the botanist, and the antiquary would find no 
other area of the same extent in the South of England 
which, for interest, variety, and beauty, could equal 
the old Forest of Dartmoor.—Mr. J. B. Cornish 
stated that an ancient cross had recently been 
found in the chimney of a house which was being 
demolished at Towednack Churchtown. It was now 
in the possession of Mr. W. K. Baker, who had had 
it placed in his garden. The cross was of granite, and 
was about 3 feet high. It was of ordinary construc- 
tion, but hitherto there had been no means of ascer- 
taining the original use to which it was put. 

December 10th.—Mr. G. B. Millett, the President, 
in the chair.--Mr. G. F. Tregelles read a paper from 
Mr. Marquand on a rare submarine insect, the Zo- 
phiulus Bonnairei, a specimen of which he recently 
found at Mousehole. This insect Mr. Marquand wrote, 
greatly resembled in size, form, and colour, a flat, 
brown, nocturnal insect, said to abound in crowded 
towns, and dignified by a pleasing variety of eupho- 
nious epithets, and which was, he believed, unknown 
in West Cornwall. It would, indeed, be a proud 
boast if Penzance could say, in very truth, that while 
it possesses one of the only two known British habitats 
of the insect 2pophiulus Bonnairei, yet Acantlia 
lechlaria (the common bug) was absolutely unknown. 
—Mr. Cornish gave some particulars with regard to 
an ancient mill which had been found by some work- 
men who were engaged in making an excavation at 
the back of the Wesleyan Chapel. The mill was at a 
depth of 36 feet below the surface, and how it 
came there no one knew. Mr. James Caldwell had 
found it, and presented it to Mr. Cornish. Other 
specimens of mills of this kind, and also portions of 
mill machinery, had been found in various parts of 
the town, and especially in Causewayhead. Mr. 
Oliver Caldwell said that since presenting the stone 
to Mr. Cornish, the contractor had given him some 
further information about the find. The stones 
were discovered in a pit, at the bottom of which were 
about six gallons of black wheat, which had been un- 
fortunately thrown away. The excavation where the 
stones were found was about 50 feet behind the chapel. 
The Rev. S. Rundle read four short papers, the first 
of which referred to midsummer fires in Cornwall. 
These fires, Mr. Rundle said, were usually quoted as 
convincing evidence of the Celtic origin of the Cornish. 
This, however, was a mistake, as clear proof could be 
given that these fires were common to various parts of 
England until the time of the great Rebellion, when 
the Civil Wars ended them everywhere save in Corn- 
wall, where the Parliamentary forces were not in the 
ascendant. Old customs, therefore—amongst them 
the midsummer fires—survived in all their wonted 
vigour. In East Cornwall, however, where many 
battles took place, the custom had completely vanished. 
An old chronicle was said to have run thus ; 
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Then doth the joyful feast of John 
The Baptist take his turne, 
When bonfires great, with loftie flame 
In every towne doe burne. 
These lines represented the true state of affairs, The 
custum prevailed throughout England until the Civil 
Wars, when the Puritans stopped them everywhere 
except in West Cornwell. These fires then could be 
no longer regarded as an indubitable proof of the 
Celtic origin of the Cornish race. Mr. Rundle then 
read a paper on a Post-Reformation Guild at 
Helston, known as the ‘* Guild of Cord-Wainers.” 
The document containing the rules and regula- 
tions of this Guild was a very remarkable one, 
and by its means he had been able to assign a Post- 
Reformation date to the Guild. The date in the 
document was obliterated as to the first two figures ; 
the last two were clearly §9. It was naturally sup- 
posed that as the Reformation was in full force in 
1559 it must refer to 1459, and this date was accord- 
ingly fixed upon. Upon further examination of the 
document, however, he had been led to the belief 
that a later date must be fixed upon. The Guild was 
clearly a Catholic one, as the rules referred to con- 
tained directions for certain celebrations peculiar to 
that Church. Cornwall long remained attached to the 
old faith, and these rules and regulations were most pro- 
bably only an outward and visible sign of this attach- 
ment. Mr. Rundle then read a paper on ‘‘ Parishes 
in Cornwall with the prefix Saint in 1602.” Whilst 
differing from Mr. Lach-Szyrma’s theories as to the 
history of Cornish saints, he yet could not accede to 
the position that no parishes rightly called themselves 
by the name of saints. Hals told them that at the 
time of the Domesday Book survey there was only one 
parish (St. Ivenn) to which the name of Saint was 
given. This proved nothing, as the Normans recog- 
nised no saints but theirown. Mr. Cornish, in com- 
menting on Mr. Lach-Szyrma’s lecture on ‘‘ Cornish 
Saints” stated that he believed that the name of 
‘* Saints,” as applied to Cornish parishes, was an 
invention of the last thirty years, and especially 
mentioned the cases of Sennen, Madron, and Burian. 
In this Mr. Cornish was incorrect. No doubt the 
term ‘‘ Saint” had dropped out of use, but in this 
course the Cornish only pursued the custom prevalent 
throughout England, where even well-known Saints 
had been deprived of the affix. That the adoption of 
‘*Saint” was not an invention of the last twenty 
years might be discovered by turning to the edition of 
Carew, published in 1602, in which the title of 
‘* Saints” was to be found. He subjoined the follow- 
ing list of Cornish parishes which, if antiquity went 
for anything, were certainly entitled to the prefix 
‘*Saint.” The list was extracted from the various 
subsidies, etc., found in Carew: Just (both), Crowan, 
Gerrans, Goran, Michael, Penkevil, Illogan, Ludgvan, 
Sancreed, Ives, Zennor, Hilary, Sennen, Madron, 
Towednack, Paul, Martyn, Gluvias, Phillack, 
Gwinear, Mullyon, Grade, Manrian, Stythians, Lande- 
wednack, Mawgan, Ruans (both), Anthony (all), 
Keverne, Gunwalloe, Sithney, Wendron, Austell, 
Cuby, Samsons, Stephens (three), Dennis, Erne, 
Allen, Ewe, Creed, Probus, Perran (all), Crantock, 
Withiel, Columb (both), Weern, Enoder, Breock, 
Breage, Colan, Endellion, Warbstow, Cleer, Martins, 
Germans, Mullions, Ive, Dominick, Davidstow, 


Gennys, John Veep, Pinnock, Veryan, Constantine, 
and Newlyn. This list contained two that Mr. 
Cornish thought were the invention of the last thirty 
years. Asto the third St. Burian, if they turned to Lord 
de Dunstanville’s edition of Carew they would find a 
document containing a list of the Cornish parishes, in 
which a subsidy was levied in the reign of Edward III. 
In it was this entry: ‘‘ Perwyth Hund. ... Poch 
(parish) sce (sancte) Biriane.” After much delibera- 
tion he could come to no conclusion as to the exact 
status of these saints. Undoubtedly many of the 
churches were dedicated in their names. It was 
possible that in some cases the name was taken for 
that of a saint when no such saint existed. At all 
events, he could not allow for a moment that it was 
at all a scientific or logical mode of investigation to 
seize haphazard on some Breton, Irish, or Welsh 
saint, because the names have some faint resemblance 
to one found in Cornwall, and immediately give him 
a Cornish local habitationand name. He thought that 
they must dismiss the legends of Cornish saints as being 
devoid of historic accuracy in nearly every instance. 

Leeds Practical Naturalists.— Nov. 9, 1886.—Mr. 
Henry Clarke read a paper on “ Insect Architecture.” 
The paper opened with remarks on the wonderful man- 
ner in which insects protect their eggs from the many 
dangers with which they are surrounded ; these means 
of protection being adapted to the particular dangers 
to which they are subject. Further, some insects 
seem to look forward, not only to the protection of 
the egg, but to the well-being of the larva which 
emerges from it. An example was taken in the 
mason bee. The nests of mason bees are constructed 
of various materials, some of sand, some of earth 
mixed with chalk, and some with a mixture of earthy 
substances and wood, They are usually built on 
walls, and externally look like a cake of dried mud. 
The nest contains two or more cells, about one inch 
deep, of the form and size of a lady’s thimble. The 
cells are often constructed of the mortar from the wall 
to which the nest is attached, the bee taking particles 
of the mortar and glueing them together with saliva, 
and then glueing the cell to the side of the nest. The 
essayist then went on to describe the habits of the 
mason wasps, which make burrows in sandbanks, in 
which to rear their larvee. The curious habits of the 
carpenter bees were next touched on. These insects 
make a tubular gallery in wood, each cell being filled 
with pollen and honey sufficient to rear the larve 
within, The wonderful ingenuity of other insects was 
described by the essayist in an interesting manner, the 
architecture of types of the social hymenoptera being 
well characterized. 

Royal Society of Literature.—Feb. 24.—Sir P, 
Colquhoun, President, in the chair.—A paper was 
read by Mr. F. Palmer upon the drama of Richard I/1. 
as exhibiting the adolescence of Shakespeare’s genius. 
The reader commenced with a short summary of the 
metrical tests and other literary evidence which, he 
said, point to Richard JIT, as being one of the earliest 
of Shakespeare’s complete plays. The psychological 
aspect of the play leads to the same conclusion, for it 
presents all the hyperbolical intensity characteristic of 
a youthful writer, besides showing signs of mental 
growth, of an increasing independence of thought, and 
a throwing off of earlier surrounding influences. 
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Correspondence. 


a 
THE NAME “COLLINS.” 


Can you, or some of your subscribers, in a future 
number of the An/zguary state how so many places— 
parishes, villages, and townslands—in Ireland are 
called ‘* Collinstown”? This name for places occurs 
in the counties Dublin, Cork, Kildare, Meath, and 
Westmeath. 

Is not “ Collins” a Saxon name? 

Yours, etc., 
SUBSCRIBER. 
February 22, 1887. 


NOTES OF DISCOVERY OF PART OF A 
SHRINE AT PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL. 


[Ante, p. 8.] 


A subscriber to your journal having shown me the 
above notes, which though generally correct yet pre- 
sent certain inaccuracies, induces me to send to you 
the following corrections : 

1. The fragments found some two years ago did xot 
come from below the floor of the south aisle of the choir 
in front of the arch covering the original site of the 
shrine, dwt from under the same floor 2 front of the 
western choir arch, from whence probably more of it 
will come to light. 

2. As mentioned in your account, the shrine 
appears on the plan given in J. Bridges’s History. A 
question arises as to the date of this place. In the 
preface to the ordinary and last edition, it is stated 
that Bridges began to collect matter for his history 
late in life, in 1719 ; his death taking place in 1724. 
The engraved plate bears the name, ‘‘ Tho. Eayre 
Kettering delin.,” and as engraver “I. Harris Sculp.” 
Existing slabs shown on it prove a date so late as 
1693. But the information from the work itself 
suggests a period between 1719 and 1724. Strange 
enough, under the payments of chapter (year) 1720, 
appears this entry “P4 Valentine Deeping for a 
ground plat of y* church £0: 10:6.” This Deeping 
is possibly the same as Valentine Depup, or Deepup, 
a carpenter much employed about that period by the 
Chapter of Peterborough. 

3. Correctly or incorrectly, St. Tibba’s name is at 
present popularly connected with it. 

Of what is plastered up against the apse wall 
beyond the old end of north choir aisle, the quatrefoil 
base work probably belongs to the monument of 
Abbot (or Bishop) Chambers. Its cresting to a chapel 
or something else possibly connected with Abbot 
Ramsay. That belonging to the shrine formed part 
of its solid mid-wall. From the evidence obtainable 
from the fragments last found, the shrine must have 
been of the period of Abbot Kirkton ; its ornamental 
carvings having been executed by the same carvers 
who executed the beautiful ornaments on his gateway 
to the Prior’s residence, now the present Deanery. 

For the connection of St. Tibba’s name, or that of 
any other saint, with it, not the slightest historical 


authority exists. So early as Gunton’s time, all know- 
ledge on the subject was lost, as evidenced by his 
account (p. 97 of his work), when he says : “ Towards 
the upper end of the Quire, on the south side, a little 
above the monument of Abbot John (that is, John 
Chambers, afterwards Bishop), there is a comely struc- 
ture of white chalk-stone (church), being alike on 
both sides; but it is not known what it was raised for, 
unless conjecture may pass it for a monument of one 
Reginald Lolworth, who lieth buried by it in the 
south isle,” etc. Nor was Dean Patrick (who pub- 
lished Gunton’s work in 1696, with additions) seem- 
ingly able to further elucidate the matter. ; 

Entries in the Chapter payments for 1692, relating 
to the erection of ¢hvee walls in the open spaces of 
arches adjoining the apse, seem to recognise its then 
existence. ; . 

4. It is not improbable that the removal of this 
shrine may have taken place in 1734, when the altera- 
tions of the services into the choir a/one took place, and 
the old Benedictine arrangements were extinguished. 
During those good-intentioned but fearfully destructive 
changes by Dean Lockier, the interior of the Cathe- 
dral with the old arrangements suffered terribly, worse 
than any treatment it had undergone during the Civil 

ars. . 

Those remains of a shrine as stated at the close of 
your brief notice, used to form the present east window 
of the room over the great gateway from Market Place 
to the Close, were undoubtedly part of one of the front 
open arcades of this very shrine; certain minutes of 
the Chapter in 1792 suggesting a probability of such 
utilization being perhaps the work of that year. 

Yours, etc, 
Jas. THOos. IRVINE. 


VENICE AS A FORTIFIED CITY. 
[Axte, p. 19.] 


In reading Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s remarks in the 
Antiqguary for March, I was particularly struck with 
the following reference, in a foot-note, p. 19, to 
Braun’s view of St. Mark’s Place, Venice, in his 
Civitates, a work of gigantic undertaking and in- 
dustry. Mr. Hazlitt says: 

“The engraving of St. Mark’s Place in Braun’s 
Civitates, showing the great fire there in 1599, actually 
raging, is very unsatisfactory, and has every appear- 
ance of having been executed at second-hand or from 
report. Its delineations are strangely unreal. The 
Piazza had probably undergone very slight change 
— 1496 and the date of the fire, a century 
ater.” 

If Mr. Hazlitt’s view is a correct one, the fact 
detracts much from the supposed value of Braun’s 
great work. It hardly seems credible that a man of 
his high credit and ability could have been guilty of 
so daring a fraud, especially in those days when it 
was the business of gentlemen and scholars who did 
the continental tour to see the ‘‘ bride of the sea.” 

I admit that I have suspected that some of his more 
remote views, such as those on the Upper Nile and 
in Russia, may have been obtained by means other 
than a personal visit, for it seems to me impossible 
that so much work could have been accomplished by 
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one man in the space of an ordinary lifetime. Braun’s 
sketch of the Pyramids could hardly have been that 
of an eye-witness; and his views of Moscow and of 
Siberia must admit of some doubt. As a rule, how- 
ever, so far as I have been able to test them, his 
pictures of the world’s great capitals and fortified 
towns of the sixteenth century appear to have been 
taken on the spot, and to be fairly accurate in detail. 
The three great folio volumes which these extraor- 
dinary prints occupy must contain an agreeable sur- 
prise for anyone on first opening them. Much of 
the work is artistically fine, and does credit to the 
artistic skill of that age. Ihave recently given some 
considerable attention to Braun’s work, and I feel 
well rewarded for my pains. 
A. LEIGH Hunt. 
23, Trong Street, Norwich. 





Third and Final Series of Bibliographical Collections 
and Notes on Early English Literature, 1474- 
1700. By W. Carew Hazuitt. (London: 
Quaritch, 1887.) 8vo., pp. xii. 313. 

_ Mr. Hazlitt has done much work during the last 

thirty years, and some of it has been bitterly attacked; 

but we venture to think that the debt of gratitude which 
all students of Old English literature owe to him for his 
bibliographical collections must remain the most en- 
during opinion of his labours. We would bid all 
readers who care for the books of the past to read the 
practical, manly, and comprehensive introduction pre- 
fixed to this volume. It forms one of the best pleas 
for the study of English literature which we know; and, 
coming close upon the important speech of Mr. John 

Morley, it takes up a phase of the subject not yet 

adequately recognised. The academic side has been 

put by Mr. Morley; the practical by Mr. Hazlitt : 

“The England in which we dwell is one with the 

England which lies behind us. So far as the period 

which I comprehend goes, it is one country and one 

race; and I do not think that we should precipitately 
and unkindly spurn the literature, which our foregoers 
left to us and to our descendants for ever, because it 
may at first sight strike us as irrelevant to our present 
wants and feelings, .. . The considerer of modern 
opinions and customs is too little addicted to retro- 
spection. He seems to me to be too shy of profiting 
on the one hand by the counsels or suggestions, on 
the other by the mistakes of the men who have crossed 
the unrepassable line; who have dealt with the topics 
and problems with which we have to deal. . . .” 

These are stirring and sensible words, and we should 

much like to see them more widely distributed than 

the limited issue of this volume will allow. 
It is impossible in a short notice, such as we can 
only give, to do justice to the contents of this work. 

The titles of every book or tract are given in full, 


prea 


having been transcribed by Mr. Hazlitt himself; and 
there is often appended to the entry interesting in- 
formation about the condition, history, and, above all 
things, the present /oca/e of the book. Such work as 
this requires labour, and skill, and knowledge of no 
ordinary kind. Now that Mr. Bradshaw is dead, there 
are few indeed who possess these qualities, and appa- 
rently only one who puts them at the service of his 
fellows. It has been often said of late that the biblio- 
grapher and indexer are more needed than the book- 
writer ; and if this is true, as we are inclined to think 
it, Mr. Hazlitt’s work must, in relation to the age in 
which it is produced, be awarded a very high place. 
It enables us to ascertain what has been done in English 
literature, and, therefore, ought to enable us to do our 
work so much the better. Almost all departments of 
study are now occupied as much with a reconsideration 
of old facts as with the discovery of new, and for this 
purpose such books as Mr. Hazlitt’s are indispensable. 
We are happy to say that a competent Cambridge 
student has undertaken to compile an index to the 
four volumes of bibliography issued by Mr. Hazlitt, 
and that this will be published by Mr. Quaritch as 
soon as it is ready. 





A Road Guide to the Scottish Counties: Being a 
Description of the Chief Roads in Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, Roxburgh, and Selkirk 
Shires. By JAMES LENNOX, F.S.A., Scotland. 
(Dumfries: J. Anderson and Son, High Street. 
Edinburgh: J. Menzies and Co., 1885.) 8vo. 


There are few pursuits so mutually helpful as 
‘* cycling” and the study of antiquities. This book— 
compressed, brief, clear ; an admirable book, too, in 
its shape and dimensions as a pocket-book—occupies 
the position of the delightful companion who is in- 
formed enough to point out objects of historical 
interest during a journey. A few leading facts in the 
antiquities of each locality or building are briefly 
given, with references where further information may 
be found. This isa practical and commendable piece 
of work, drawn up from personal observation along 
the route described, and it avoids the commonplace- 
ness of guide-books. 





A New English Dictionary, on Historical Principles: 
founded mainly on the materials collected by the 
Philological Society, Edited by JAMES A. H. 
Murray. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: 
Henry Frowde.) 4to. 

The third part of this monumental undertaking brin 
us down to the end of Bo-. It deals, inall, with 8,765 
words, and the articles which it contains will be found 
to be replete with interest and instruction to every 
reader. It is a characteristic of the letter B (shared 
only by some letters of less compass toward the end 
of the alphabet), that a very small br saspaey of the 
words beginning with it are derived from or through 
Latin, the great majority being Teutonic, either of the 
native Old English stock, or of the accessions which 
this received from the kindred speech of the Norse- 
men. Hence the present part deals with many of the 
oldest and most interesting words of the language, 
which are also among its most important living ele- 
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ments in everyday use. In the course of their long- 
continued service, many of these have branched out 
into a vast network of senses (see BE, BEAR, BEAT, 
BoarD, Box), which it puzzles the lexicographer to 
disentangle, and even more to display in an orderly 
arrangement helpful to the reader. 

It is impossible for anyone to look at this volume 
without being struck by the enormous amount of 
labour which is imported into it. Dr. Murray and his 
assistants search everywhere for the history of their 
words, and the development in meaning which almost 
every English word undergoes. Few even of ordi- 
nary readers can fail to find amusement and instruc- 
tion in this remarkable work, and we cannot help 
urging that out of the countless readers in every home 
in England, there must be many who would still 
gladly offer their assistance in the search for words. 

Of the special points of interest in this part there 
are: I. Words in which special difficulties have been 
dealt with, in working out the history and develop- 
ment of senses, or in arranging and exhibiting the 
mass of facts. 2. Words in which new etymological 
facts or details are given, or old errors are discarded. 
3. Words of interesting origin and history. 4. Words 
of interesting sense-development, or showing curious 
change of sense. 5. Words in which the number of 
homographs, or their distinction, deserves notice. 

We cannot speak too highly of this national work. 
Every department seems to be alike in the thorough- 
ness in which the work is done, and we congratulate 
all alike upon the result. There are one or two words 
by which we have tested the work, and these are 
special words, conveying senses which must be known 
only to specialists, and nowhere do we find any failure. 
From the earliest literature to the letters of Mr. Sala 
in the modern newspaper, from the oldest to the 
latest words—for instance, ‘‘ boycot ’’—material has 
been obtained to complete this work as it should be 
done. More assistance is required, and we hope our 
readers will join in the good work. 





Was John Bunyan a Gipsy? An Address to the 
Lritish Press. By JAMES SIMPSON. (New 
York: Thomas R. Knox and Co. Edinburgh: 
Maclachan and Stewart. London: Bailliére, 
Tyndall and Cox, 1886.) 

The history of the gipsies is altogether a curious, 
albeit an important, chapter of human history. Into 
the controversial question, as to whether Bunyan was 
a gipsy, we cannot go; but the discussion will be of 
interest to those who are acquainted with Mr. Simp- 
son’s History of the Gipsies, and we are pleased to be 
able to direct those interested where this pamphlet 
may be obtained. 





Introduction a 1 Histoire générale des Religions, résumé 
du cours public donné a [ Université du Bruxelles 
en 1884-1885. Par le CoMTE GOBLET D’AL- 
VIELLA. (Bruxelles et Paris: E. Leroux, 1887.) 
8vo., pp. viii, 176. 

Our Continental neighbours are before us in their 
appreciation of the objects which ought mostly to 
interest the present age. We say ought to interest 


advisedly, because it is to be feared that succeeding 
ages will not have the chances which we possess of 
observing the facts which now come to the front. 
Facts are stubborn things, but they can be destroyed ; 
and chiefly so those that relate to the past beliefs of 
nations and people in matters of religion. M. d’Al- 
viella has done good and excellent service in putting 
this admirable résemé before the world. It is well 
arranged, succinct, and, above all things, scientific. 
With some of it, of course, we do not quite agree; but 
then the subject is so vast, that we suppose no two 
students do exactly think alike. The book is divided 
into sections which will enable our folk-lore readers to 
estimate its importance as a guide to a portion of their 
own studies, and we can so recommend it. 





Syrian Stone-Lore ; or, The Monumental History of 
Palestine. By CLAUDE REIGNIER CONDER. 
Published for the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. (London: Bentley, 1886.) 
8vo., pp. xiv, 472. 

This is a remarkable piece of work in more ways 
than one. The country about which it treats—the 
Holy Land of the Jew, the Christian, and the Moslem 
alike—the mass of information gathered together in 
its pages, the vast interest which it must possess to a 
wider circle than archzology or history can generally 
command, combine in giving it an interest which is 
not generally attained. Lieutenant Conder does not 
come to his work unqualified or untrained. Years of 
work among the monuments he here describes are 
sufficient to assure him that he has little reason to 
fear that his pages may be thought to ‘‘ contain only 
a new enumeration of well-known facts, and a repeti- 
tion of what may be found at length in standard 
works.” The system alone which is adopted in this 
work is quite enough to ensure it a ready recognition 
as an original and valuable contribution to monu- 
mental archeology. Lieutenant Conder inquires into 
the social condition of the inhabitants of the country, 
and gathers up what there is to be said concerning 
their race-origins, languages, religions, social customs, 
government, art, literature, and trade, and the basis 
of his knowledge is the architectural remains, the in- 
scriptions and sculptures, the art objects, and religious 
emblems which are to be found in the country. In 
this way Lieutenant Conder deals with the Canaanites, 
the Pheenicians, the Hebrews, Jews and Samaritans, 
the Greek Age, the Herodian Age, the Roman Age, 
the Byzantine Age, the Arab Conquest, and the 
Crusades. 

Much of Lieutenant Conder’s studies throws light on 
the tribal condition of the several peoples who have 
occupied Palestine at different epochs; and without 
saying that this portion of the work is the most im- 
portant, we will go as far as to say that it is at present 
the least known, and has far-reaching effects which 
are not quite understood. For instance, the tribal 
nature of the Arab conquest of Jerusalem is shown by 
the existence of tribal names for certain districts 
round Jerusalem which are those of the Arab tribes 
accompanying Omar. Again, the tribal condition of 
the early Hebrews is shown by the remains of the 
tribal sanctuaries which existed before the building of 
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the national sanctuary by Solomon, and are remark- 
able for one common peculiarity—namely, the exten- 
sive view commanded from the sacred spot. A group 
of dolmens marks one of these sites, and it is impos- 
sible to study the magnificent position allotted to them 
without understanding how the Syrians came to say, 
“Their God is a God of the hills.” Lieutenant 
Conder has studied, too, the tribal marks on the 
monuments, and he declares against Mr. Robertson 
Smith’s theory, that in early Arabia there were totem 
kinships and polyandrous unions. Probably the last 
word has not been said on this subject, and certainly 
Lieutenant Conder is not correct in saying that the 
existence of different totem names within one tribe is 
an argument against totem-formed tribes. On the 
contrary, it is an argument in favour of such tribes. 

One other subject we must just glance at, and that 
is the all-important question of the origin of the 
alphabet. Dr. Taylor’s monumental work meets with 
Lieutenant Conder’s approval, tested by his own re- 
searches ; and he gives a plate showing some picto- 
graph characters of the Egyptians and Hamathites 
compared with the Hebrew letters. This certainly 
affords a remarkable insight into the origin of syllabic 
signs, 

SThere is not space to deal properly with all that is 
to be found in this remarkable 4 Its interest is 
far-reaching enough, and, so far as we can judge, the 
method and results of the learned author’s researches 
are alike admirable and well worthy of the subject. 


The Register of Perlethorpe, in the County of Notting- 
ham, Edited by Dr. G. W. MARSHALL. (Work- 
sop: R. White, 1887.) Fol., pp. vi, 66. 


Our readers know full well the value of parish 
registers, and that before us appears to be more than 
usually interesting. It is one of the three oldest in 
the kingdom, dating from 1528. Dr. Marshall gives 
us an exact copy of the three small volumes, and in his 
competent hands all the most salient features are pre- 
served and brought into prominent notice, while the 
index at the end of the volume is as complete and 
well arranged as anyone could desire. 

Dr. Marshall observes that “ the early date at which 
these registers begin constitutes their only claim upon 
the attention of the antiquary.” We think this a little 
too sweeping in its judgment upon the contents of the 
registers themselves, as, for instance, the use to which 
the Rev. Stebbing Shaw put them in his account 
of the pedigree of Stanley connected with that of 
Wolferstan. 

Dr. Marshall has a word of much-needed condem- 
nation to say as to the practice of galling the entries ; 
for, as he justly says, “ however carefully the faded 
ink may be for the time restored, sooner or later it 
blots out the record for ever.” The ink of the older 
registers is, it is well known, much better than the 
later and modern registers, and there cannot surely be 
any need to introduce a practice which involves de- 
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struction of these extraordinary records of early family 
history. 

The appearance of this acceptable addition to our 
printed parish registers is a model which might well 
or by all workers in this branch of genealogical 
abour, 





Book Prices Current, No.1. (London: Elliot Stock, 
1887.) 8vo., pp. 64. 

This is an excellent idea, and the surprise is that it 
has not been carried out before. It consists of a selected 
list of the most valuable books sold during the month, 
giving the names of the firms who sold them and the 
prices which they fetched. To booksellers this will be 
invaluable, we should think. But for book-lovers, 
and those who delight to read catalogues and such- 
like records of book-history, it will, if we mistake not, 
prove to be a source of unfailing interest. 





Paleolithic Man in N.W. Middlesex : the Evidence of 
his Existence, and the Physical Conditions under 
which he lived in Ealing and its Neighbourhood, 
zllustrated by the Condition and Culture presented 
by certain existing Savages. By J. ALLEN BROWN. 
(London: Macmillan, 1887). 8vo., pp. 237. 

The title of this book exactly describes its contents. 
Mr. Brown has been a digger for some years, and 
those of us who have heard his papers at the various 
societies before whom he has described his discoveries 
will gladly welcome this very excellent and handy 
collection of his studies. Mr. Brown does not hold 
with Professor Dawkins that the descendants of 
palzeolithic man are extinct. He compares the cul- 
ture and implements of the Esquimaux, Labrador 
and Newfoundland natives, Fuegians, Hottentots, 
Bushmen, and Australians with the finds in the 
gravel-beds at Ealing and Acton, and he suggests 
that the result of this comparison shows that in those 
backward races are the last remnants of palzolithic 
culture and life. On the whole, we think he is 
justified in such a conclusion. 

All Mr. Brown’s researches are very carefully noted, 
and, when necessary, illustrated. It will be new to 
Middlesex men to find that in the oldest days of 
human life the aspect of this part of our island may 
be fairly described. The subject is a fascinating and 
important one. The various stages into which stone 
implements may be grouped, showing a development 
in the art of producing them, are carefully considered 
by Mr. Brown, and we think this is one of the most 
important branches of his work. His theory to account 
for the absence of human remains of the palzolithic 
period is ingenious, and is supported by evidence 
from savage custom. As a record of palzolithic man 
in Britain the book is exceedingly valuable ; but as a 
specimen of good, sound local work it surpasses, we 
think, many efforts of the present day, and we should 
like to see it made a model for similar work elsewhere. 
All Middlesex antiquaries will certainly welcome it. 
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Che Antiquary Erchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


Note.—Al/ Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15¢h of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LonpDoN, E.C. 


——>_—_— 
For SALE. 


Several Old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for Sale.—306, Care of Manager. 

Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, a General Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and 
Modern, including such foreign works as have been 
translated into English or printed in the British 
Dominions; as also a copious selection from the 
writings of the most distinguished authors of all ages 
and nations. Two Divisions—first, authors arranged 
alphabetically ; second, subjects arranged alpha- 
betically. By Robert Watt, M.D. Glasgow, 1820. 
Eleven parts, paper boards, 4to. ; price £4.—W. E. 
Morden, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 

Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament. Good 
copy ; newly bound in polished morocco (by Ramage). 
Gilt on the rough.—Offers to 100, care of Manager. 

Lord Brabourne’s Letters of Jane Austen; 2 vols. 
in one; newly half-bound in red morocco; fully 
lettered ; interesting to a Kentish collector.—Offers 
to 101, care of Manager. 

The New Directory of Second-hand Booksellers ; 
large paper copy ; interleaved; bound in Roxburgh ; 

..6¢.—102, care of Manager. 

Sub-Mundanes; or, the Elementaries of the 
Cabala, being the History of Spirits, reprinted from 
the Text of the Abbot de Villars, Physio-Astro-Mystic, 
wherein is asserted that there are in existence on 
earth natural creatures besides man. With an 
appendix from the work ‘‘ Demoniality,” or ‘‘ Incubi 
and Succubi.” By the Rev. Father Sinistrari, of 
Paper covers ; 136 pp.; privately printed, 
1886 ; 10s. 6¢.—103, care of Manager. 

The Hermetic Works; vol. 2. The Virgin of the 
World; or, Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, now 
first rendered into English by Dr. Anna Kingsford 
and Edward Maitland, 1885 ; 134 pp. ; cloth boards ; 
10s. 6d.—104, care of Manager. 

Autographs: A large Album containing 225 genuine 
Autographs and Letters of great rarity and value, in- 
cluding Royalty (3); Prime Ministers (4)—Peel, 
Russell, Palmerston, and Gladstone; Archbishops, 
Bishops, celebrated Literary Characters, Judges, 
Generals, eminent Statesmen, Musicians, Artists, 
etc., £3. A collection of over 500 Letters and 
Papers extending over the last 150 years, many of 
great interest, and containing many valuable Auto- 
graphs ; a large number being Letters of the Nobility, 


Ameno. 


and others by Literary Characters well known to 
Antiquarians and the reading public, £1. A fine old 
Black-letter Breeches Bible, dated 1583, including 
the Apocrypha. Two right profitable Concordances, 
the whole Booke of Psalmes in English Meeter with 
music, and Book of Common Prayer (this slightly de- 
fective), ruled with red margins by hand, in original 
binding, £1 10s.—Address T. M. Dilworth, 4, Irwell 
Park, Eccles, Manchester. 

Ancient Carved Wood Mantelpiece—Queen Anne 
—from old mansion at Exeter. Photo on applica- 
tion.—Address ‘‘ Executors,” care of Harry Hems, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 

Beesley’s History of Banbury, wscut copy, 16s. 
Moss’s Antiquities of St. Saviour’s Church, South- 
wark, 1818, 15s. Old Furniture: Cabinet-Makers’ 
London Book of Prices and Designs, above 200 de- 
signs by Shearer, Elbon, Hepplewhite ; rather soiled, 
30s. Pedigree of the Earls of Pembroke ; illuminated 
manuscript, dated 1628. The Inn Play, or Cornish- 
Hugg Wrestler, 1727, ucut, woodcuts, not bound, 9s. 
Other quaint old books and tracts for disposal._— 
D. G. G., Buildwas, Ironbridge, Salop. 

Antique Hall Clock (Grandfather’s) with richly 
carved tall oak case and brass face, very handsome, 
and perfect timekeeper, price 7 guineas; also a few 
good old Chippendale Chairs, in perfect condition, 
for sale-—Address Morton House, Morton-on-Swale, 
near Northallerton, Yorkshire. 

Several Old Swords, Pistols, Halberds, Shield, 
Chain Armour, and a few other articles. —S., 34, Carol- 
gate, Retford. 

Old Oak Chest, carved; Old Oak Stool; Eight- 
legged Table. Sketches and prices from Dick, 
Carolgate, Retford. 

A Mortar (ornamented) made of bell-metal, dated 
1732, weighing about 2 cwt. Splendid tone; suit- 
able for gong. What offers ?—May be seen at Donald 
and Co., Chemists, Cross, Chester. 

Collection of Greek, Roman, and English Coins.— 
W. H. Taylor, Erdington, Warwickshire. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 





that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation). S., care 
of Manager. 

Maria de Clifford, novel, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
about 1812-18.—Address 310, care of Manager. 

Reports of old books on wrestling, quoits, and 
kindred subjects.—119, care of Manager. 

d paste buckles, brooches, etc.-—-312, care of 
Manager. - 

Kemble’s Saxons in England, at low price. Also 
cheap books on Archzology.—Parsons, 7, Preston 
Road, Brighton. 











